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The Value of Friendly Criticism 


I should like to tell you a true story that is packed with drama and 
carries a valuable message. It is the story of my friend, Marjorie Paradis, 
whose novel, THE CADDIS (Century Co., publishers), is being’acclaimed by 

critics everywhere. The New York Times, the 
- best newspaper published’ in this country, calls 


the novel: 
“A fine study of a woman’s selfishness and 
worldly ambition. Interesting use has been made 
of the dramatic material of modern life.” 


The Boston Transcript, which has a national 
reputation for the accuracy of its literary judg- 


ments, writes: 
“Mrs. Paradis, who wrote A DINNER OF 


HERBS, has dedicated her novel to a man who 

saw instantly that she might well have a future in 
‘@rAN BD) DB) S American literature. This novel proves that..... 

It is first cousin to Edith Wharton’s HOUSE 
MARIJORIE BARTHOLOMEW OF MIRTH.” 


PARADIS 





This is high praise. How well it is deserved 
you can tell by reading this story of an acquisitive 
woman. I am especially proud of it, for the dedication reads: To THOMAS 
H. UZZELL, who shared the burden of my literary beginnings. 

As you may judge, Mrs. Paradis and I are friends. I met her several 
years ago when she came to me for help. At that time she had written three 
novels, none of which had sold. However, she was determined to succeed. I 
saw that she had very good material. Together we worked out this book, step 
by step, from beginning to end. 

Publishers liked it immediately, but said they would prefer to issue it as 
a second novel because of its ambitious theme. We returned to life as the 
author knew it and wrote A DINNER OF HERBS. This was published last 
year, both as a book and a serial. THE CADDIS has just been issued. 

Mrs. Paradis had the gift, invaluable to any writer, of courage and energy 
to produce copy in quantity from her observations of life. I had faith in her 
and a knowledge of how her material should be manipulated to produce the 
best effect. The result is evident from the reviews quoted. 

Steadily, week after week, | am helping those writers who come to me 
with their problems. Between September first and January first I helped 
clients plot, revise and sell fifty-one manuscripts to the magazines! Most of 
these authors were beginners; all of them found me friendly and sympathetic, 
eager to understand their difficulties and help them overcome them. 

What are your problems? What are your literary ambitions? You may 
have fifty rejected manuscripts, and you may not have written any stories. 
Tell me what you have done and what you haven't done but want to do. Let's 
see if we can't make 1930 a year of successful writing. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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$ Practically on Acceptance 


HE Hersey Magazines have with the com- 

ing of the new year announced a payment 
on acceptance policy. All material accepted 
previous to the twentieth of each month is 
paid for on that date; that which is accepted 
subsequently is paid for the following month 
which insures payment for material within 
thirty days after acceptance. All material 
accepted previous to the new policy will as 
before be paid for several weeks in advance 
of date of publication. 





Hail! 


HERE’S a new baby in the magazine 
world, published in the altruistic purpose 

of presenting good literature. (We wonder !) 
It is called “The New World Monthly,” 
issued at 62 West 37th Street, New York, 
and is edited by C. A. Tacke and H. Gilford, 
who, according to their own statements, 
“draw no salaries—and work for pleasure.” 
We haven’t heard their methods of pay- 
ment to authors—perhaps they expect them 
to work for pleasure, too? But any one send- 
ing in manuscripts might be able to hint that 
payment is expected, even in small amount, 
although the story or article offered is writ- 
ten with the altruistic motif of art for art’s 
sake regardless of remuneration. But poor 
writers must starve, and even a half cent or 
a cent a word would help to keep the typing 
spirit and the aesthetic soul together. But it 
is interesting to note Mr. Tacke’s statement: 


“Unlike the late lamented Dial, we do not 
set up as a criterion of literary excellence and 
therefore, we hope, shall have less trouble with 
contributors, at least with those who have not 
yet arrived.” 





Does Not Pay 


Outdoor American, the official publication 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Chicago, does not pay for its contributions. 
Many writers like Jack London, Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, and others have willingly con- 
tributed their work to these pages because 
the League is doing a great conservation 
work and its officers serve without pay. 





THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 
RAILROAD MAN’S MAGAZINE. We want good, 


clean, thrilling fiction, strong in characterization, plen- 
tiful in plot and compelling in narrative—fiction that 
speaks smackingly of the railroad, with real railroad 
men as principals and the railroad as a background; 
lengths from 3,000 to 60,000 words. We also want 
intimate biographies of outstanding railroad personalities, 
and feature stories with photographs on everything un- 
usual in railroad operation or practice. 

ALL-STORY wants love stories of 3500 to 30,000 
words, told from a girl’s viewpoint. Third person only 
American heroines. Locale may be American or foreign. 
No married life, except an occasional wife-in-name-only 
plot. Plenty of romantic color and emotion. Nothing 
morbid or sophisticated; a touch of pathos is desired. 
Only happy endings. Action based upon girl’s quest of 
love. What we want least of all is a hard, matter-of- 
fact style. Short verse. No articles. 

ARGOSY. “First-rate action fiction” sums up the re- 
quirements of Argosy. Short stories, preferably from 
3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, preferably between 
15,000 and 20,000; serials up to 70,000. Any good 
clean story with sound plot, rapid-fire action and strong 
masculine appeal is our meat. Adventure, mystery, 
crime, pirate, the seven seas, city, rural colonial, west- 
ern, northern sports, business, romance in which the 
love element is not unduly stressed—all these are “‘up 
our street.” 

DETECTIVE FICTION WEEKLY. We want fiction, 
true articles and fillers concerning crimes, mysteries, 
underworld and detectives. Stories in which clever 
clews point to guilt; mysteries tinged with romance; 
true articles on sensational crimes, true accounts of the 
careers of noted detectives and notorious criminals. 
Stories 3,000 to 8,000 words, articles same length, 
novelettes up to 16,000 words, serials up to 65,000. 
Fillers up to 400 words. American settings preferred. 
Attractive rates, prompt decision, prompt payment. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO. 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























“Thar’s gold in them 
thar magazines!” 


The wise prospector in the fields of 
fiction has learned that the Fawcett 
magazines pay well—and what is just 
as important, they pay promptly. A 
check or a rejection within ten days 
is the rule with this house. Here you 
can sell all manner of adventure tales 
from westerns to war stories... . 
romantic confessions .... poetry .... 
articles . .. . mechanical ideas ... . 
detective fiction. Try this market 
with your next manuscript. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


(Incorporated ) 
W. H. FAWCETT, Publisher 
ROSCOE FAWCETT, Gen. Mer. 
JACK SMALLEY, Ass’t Gen. Mer. 


Triple-X — True Confessions — Battle 
Stories — Detective Adventures— 
Modern Mechanics — Screen 
Secrets — Amateur Golfer 














MINNESOTA 


ROBBINSDALE, - - - 
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New Humor Market 

T. MARTIN is now the humor editor 
* of The Saturday Evening Post, replac- 
ing Masson. The page is called “Postscripts.” 
The first person we know who sold the new 
editor material is Warden La Roe, who 
was paid at rate of ten cents a word. [Bet- 
ter study a few of the Post’s humor pages 

before sending in any stuff. 





Back Again 

We have received notice from Affiliated 
Magazines, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York 
City, stating: 

“We are in the market for fast action 
detective yarns. We are the publishers of 
Prize Detective Magazine, Prise Air Pilot 
Stories and Prize Story Magazine, but for 
the moment, we particularly want detective 
material along the following lines: 

“Mysterious murders; clever sleuthing by 
fighting detectives; gang wars. The main 
keynotes of this magazine are fast action, 
intense situations and suspense. We are 
using a great deal of gangster stuff. 

“If you have anything along these lines, 
we would like to have a look at same and 
are in a position to give quick decision and 
prompt payment.” 

Although we assume Affiliated Maga- 
zines, Inc., are carrying on the work of the 
former company we have no official letter 
to that effect. 


The Action Stories’ Market 


If a man had a good strong adventure 
novelette in his mind or on his typewriter, 
which same yarn would run between 12,000 
and 14,000 words, he could probably get a 
quick check for it by sending it in tagged for 
Action Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York 
City. This magazine is scheduled ahead with 
complete novels and adventure shorts; there 
are openings, however, for a couple of ad- 
venture novelettes aforementioned and some 
strong western shorts. -<lction is the top- 
hoss of the string and wants stories that are 
up to the “A-Plus” mark. Good writing is 
as much a qualification as fast-moving melo- 
drama. 
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‘Do you blindly grope 
for words to 

fit your 

._ thoughts 


gs ? 








“‘What word conveys the exact shade of meaning I desire?’’ 
“Is there a beicer word than the one I am using?”’ 
“What is that word I have forgotten?’’ 
“Is there a word in the language which expresses my thought 
clearly?” 
“How can I avoid this constant repetition?” 


TRANGE, isn’t it, with all the marvelous wealth of 

our English language that you should find yourself 
groping blindly for the answers to such word questions 
as those above. 

But you can have at your very fingertips the definite, 
living words that fit your thoughts and leave no doubt 
as to your meaning. 

The whole living language at 
your instant command 

No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March Thesaurus 
Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 1 

No hunting through hundreds of 
words and definitions—just a flip of 
the pages and your word is before you, 
grouped with its related words under 
the part of speech to which it belongs 
and defined so that you know you are 
using it correctly. In adjoining columns 
are its antonyms—enabling you to de- 
velop versatility of style. No other book 
or study course appro aches its useful- 3 Complete mas- 
ness in saving your time and building 
your vocabulary. a Rar sd of the Eng- 

New Amplified Edition sciiieet aatiaeanciiine. 
contains all that has made March's writing and speaking. 
Thesaurus Dictionary, ‘‘the greatest 
single-volume reference work in the 
world’ (Writer’s Monthly), plus the 
newer words, the important words and 
definitions of leading arts and sciences. 
In addition it contains hundreds of 
usually hard-to-find facts; chapters 
which are complete, concise textbooks 
on English, composition, word build- 
ing, Biblical references, geographic 
and historic facts, ete., which increase 
its value to you beyond computation. 

A veritable Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge! 

“A real treasure chest | of _— 
unre- 





lt gives you 
The exact word 


* for every idea or 
shade of meaning. 


> Definitions of 
over 100,000 
words. 


4 Facts which make 

* Marchaconstant 
reference and a lib- 
eral education. 











e 
servedly.’’—Review of om Hy 
Let the book prove itself— | MaRcHs 

At Our Risk THE 

It is authoritative, complete—re- 
marksble in its varied usefulness 
Bound in handsome buckram, printed 
on thin, opaque paper. 

Send the coupon and judge March 
in actual use. Examine it, test it 
with your word problems for ten nasab 
Then if you do not find it indispens 
ble, you have but to return it, oad 
the examination has cost you nothing. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPAN 
| Dept. WD-3, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Please send me (postpaid in U. S., express paid in Canada) the 
new Amplific d Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay | 
[ $3.75 on di » the book will pay you $2.00 per 
r rr 


~ on Rover, 


I teed Ps 5 
\"°Wlepee | 









nth for three months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, $10.00 
eash with ania or.) af for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I | 
will return it in good condition within ten days and you are 
to refund my $3. 
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General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive 





“A NEATER LETTER— 
QUICKER, BETTER” 


HE Woopstock TypeE- 
WRITER is the most 
improved and mod- 
ern typewriter manufac- 
tured today—it embodies the 
most scientifically chosen 
and carefully approved me- 
chanical perfections. 


The WoopsTock is com- 
pact, simple, sturdy, easily 
operated, smooth running 
and absolutely dependable. 
It is a joy of accomplish- 
ment to operate a Woop- 
sTocK; the versatile ma- 
chine built for a long, long 
life of Good Work— Well 
Done. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 


Branch Office 


Cincinnati, O. 


Chicago, III. 


402 United Bk. Bldg. 
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Magazine Purchased 


"OOD SHOP NEWS was just purchased 
from the Display Publishing Co. and will 
now be published from 22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jimmy Gardner is editor. 
The magazine is a trade journal. Window 
Shade and Drapery Journal at the same ad- 
dress is now edited by Otis Herrmann. Writ- 
ers experienced in this field should query 
the editor. 





Reach for More Profits and Get a 
Lawsuit 

We have just received a communication 
from the National Better Business Bureau, 
Inc., at 883 Madison Avenue, New York, 
which contains the following information: 
“Anti-Sweet Ads and Purchased Testimo- 
nials abandoned by cigarette firm. In solicit- 
ing the sale of and selling its products in 
interstate commerce, the respondent caused 
certain of its advertising matter to be broad- 
cast through a radio station located in a cer- 
tain state and having a hook-up with radio 
stations located in other states of the United 
States, he said advertising matter included a 
testimonial purporting to be that of a well- 
known musical comedy star and which, in 
part, set forth that the alleged author of the 
testimonial, when making a certain talking 
picture, smoked that brand of cigarettes 
manufactured by respondent and which, be- 
cause of the special treatment employed in 
the manufacture of said cigarettes, had been 
freed of all irritants with the result that the 
smoking of said cigarettes kept the alleged 
author in good shape and feeling peppy and 
his voice as clear as a bell in every scene, 
when in truth and in fact the aforesaid com- 
edy star authorized the aforesaid testimonial 
and received a consideration for the above 
statement attributed to him but which state- 
ment he did not prepare, see prior to its use, 
or sign.” 

The bullein concludes with the following 
dour words: “Respondent also agreed that 
if it should ever resume or indulge in any 
of the practices in question, this said stipula- 
tion as to the facts may be used in evidence 
against it in the trial of the complaint which 
the commission may issue.” 
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Nathan Tells "Em “How To” 


In a recent issue of Fiction House Flashes, 
a bulletin to authors sent out by the Fiction 
House Magazine, a very interesting and in- 
structive item appeared which we quote in 
full: 

We are happy to pass on to you the Fic- 
tion House formula as seen by the keen eyes 
of George Jean Nathan. The following ex- 
cerpt is clipped from a most readable article 
by Mr. Nathan published in the January issue 
of the American Mercury. Nathan is com- 
menting on the amazing popularity of Sher- 
lock Holmes. He has just reread some of 
the famous detectives’ adventures. Here is 
what he says: 


... “The only explanation that one can 
advance for the great success of the Holmes 
stories lies not in their writing, which is bad, 
nor in their character delineation, which is 
worse, but in their plot appeal. For all the 
insistence of professorial literary criticism that 
it is character rather than plot makes for 
longevity in the field of fiction, we have here 
still another example in contradiction. Action 
that makes character, however indeterminate 
the character may be, has a greater and wider 
popular appeal than the finer literature in which 
character determines action. Robinson Crusoe, 
Uncle Tom, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
dozens of other such plot-born characters con- 
tinue, like Sherlock Holmes, to enrapture and 
engross the public where characters who are 
parents of their plots do so in minor degree. 
Holmes was and is a world success, not because 
of himself, but simply because he happened to 
be present when a shudderful hound howled 
on the dark moor, when a poisonous and terri- 
fying snake crawled down a bellcord, and when 
a deadly Hindu dart was projected from a 
blow-pipe. .. .” 


There is Fiction House gold for our writ- 
ing friends in the above observations by 
America’s brilliant critic. Address 271 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Another Food Trade Paper 


HE New Era in Food Distribution is the 

title of a news magazine for all the food 
trades, published by the same company that 
puts out The National Provisioner. January 
was the first issue. E. L. Rhoades, formerly 
of the University of Chicago, is editor. 
Editorially the publication meets the news 
requirements of the wholesale and retail food 
trade in all branches of food distribution. 
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.-+ More men and 
women to write 
for magazines 























John Gallishaw, formerly Asst. 
Dean of Harvard, for years has 
been finding and showing the 
way to thousands of people am- 
bitious to become successful 
magazine writers. he an- 
nouncement below tells how 
he can help YOU. 


lpia ma —- are appearing daily. Old ones are increasing editorial 
contents, Editors are clamoring for new material. Higher prices than 
a * are being paid for acceptable short stories, articles, and novelettes, 

) help meet this demand, to discover new stars for the magazines, 
to pdm your talent if you have ever had the urge to put down on 
paper an idea or experience—John Gallishaw now authorizes publica- 
tion, in two remarkable volumes totaling 1000 pages, of the complete 
text of the famous Gallishaw Course in Creative Writing. Others, be- 
ginners and writers of years’ standing, have paid $500 for this in- 
struction in personal consultation. 


ARE YOU EAGER TO WRITE SUCCESSFULLY? 


John Gallishaw has discovered talent in amazing places: Miss @. M., 
a stenographer in her 30's, using his method quickly sold her first story. 
then six others at $300 each; then a novel—and sold the movie rights 
for $2000! F. V. M., young business man, sold his first st« ry for $100, 
second for $160, a novelette for $800. Now gives full time and earns 
over $20,000 yearly! Mrs. V. M. J., mother with three small children, 
using the Gallishaw system, won fame and a large income—on “Best 
Short Stories’? honor roll, won League of American Penwomen's year’s 
best short story prize. As’ Asst. Dean of Harvard, in the English Dept., 
John Gallishaw discovered and developed other now celebrated writers. 

Let the Gallishaw method help you win these rich rewards, His two- 
volume Course tells just what you must know, Vol. I—‘The Only Two 
Ways to Write a Story”—+tells “how to put a story together’’ and ana- 
lyzes complete text of twenty master stories. Vol. Il—‘*The Twenty 
Problems of Fiction Writing’’—gives the bas ic principles for technical 
mastery—tells you “‘how to tell your story.’’ Then, as a user of his 
method, to get John Gallishaw’s personal advice, you are entitled to a 
free analysis of a story written by yourself. 


PROVE TO YOURSELF YOU CAN WRITE 
STORIES THAT SELL— 


or return the books within five days! The form below brings this com- 
plete 2-vol. Course for five days’ free examination! Then see how easily 
you can master short-story writing John Gallishaw’s way. If you don’t 
see how his method can help you win a place in the short-story field— 
just return the books and pay nothing. If you wish to keep the books— 
and get a free analysis of a story—then send only $1.85 at the end 
of five days and $2.00 monthly for four months, (Not a correspondence 
course—nvothing else to buy.) 

Will you be John Gallisha aw ’s next ‘‘discovery?’’ Find out! Get these 
books! Send no money, pay the postman nothing—just mail the form 
below. G. P. PU TNAMS SUNS, Dept. 103, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 


— ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Dept. 103, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Send me John Gallishaw’s 2-vol, Short-Story Writing Course for free 
examination. At end of five ‘days I will either mail you $1.85 and 
$2 each month for four months or return the books. Upon completing 
payments I will be entitled to a free analysis of a story written by me, 
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about our Literary Service 


XPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 

pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. It must be taken 
for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 
agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 
manuscripts to make them more readily salable. Your choice of an agent 
must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. This 
resumé of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


We are confident that we offer to authors everything hitherto obtainable 
from other literary agents -PLUS SOME EXTRAS which, we believe, 


are exclusive with us. 


Ist Point Hitherto authors have been asked 


to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchildren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance is provided at our 
expense. 


2nd Point Every mss. received by us is 


given a First Reading—without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this important work without 
charge. 


3rd Point When the report of the First 


Reading is sent the writer, he 
is asked (provided his mss. is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be charged a nominal fee covering only the 
actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 


From 1000 to 5000 words.........- $ 3.00 
From 5100 to 10,000 words........ 5.00 
From 10,100 to 15,000 words........ 7.00 
From 15,100 to 20,000 words....... 9.00 
From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 
From 30,100 to 40,000 words....... 12.00 "i 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 


Rates above 60,000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 
Each mss. 1s totalled individually for “per 
49) 


word’ rates, 


4th Point When the writer receives the 


Detailed Analysis, he may wish 
help in re-writing his mss. to embody the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The mss. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and Revision depend upon the length of 
the mss. and the amount.of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the mss. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


5th Point Some magazines and publishers 


pay authors on acceptance of 
mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


* * * * * * * * 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we offer 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
further details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 

any way, 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


100 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 33 
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Editorial Requirements of Our Quality 
Magazines 


Here are Assembled the Editorial Needs of Our Six Leading Intel- 


lectual Magazines. 


Each 


Article Has Been Sent 


Exclusively to Writers Digest by the 
Editors of These Publications 


The American Mercury 


By H. L. MENCKEN 
Editor 


HE basic programme of The American 

Mercury continues to be as it was at 
the start. Its appeal is not to the great 
mass of Americans but to the minority 
which stands clear of the prevailing nation- 
al superstitions. It has no desire to organ- 
ize the members of that minority in any 
way, either as to ideas or as to acts; it sim- 
ply aims to give them accurate and realistic 
news of what is going on in the country, 
with as much good humor as possible, and 
to entertain them pleasantly with competent 
writing. Because of the fact that many of 
the men and ideas it has brought to autopsy 
enjoy the protection, in the general press 
of the nation, of somewhat formidable ta- 
boos, the impression has gained some ground 
that it is engaged in a lofty campaign of 
iconoclasm or, as the barbaric phrase now 
goes, debunkification. In this there is a 
considerable inaccuracy. The American 
Mercury is not dedicated to reforming the 


United States or to saving the human race. 
It believes, indeed, that most reformers are 
frauds, and it has given over a great deal 
of its space to setting forth the evidence 
against this or that one. But it holds that 
even reformers have human juices in them, 
and so it has tried to exhibit their fraudu- 
lence, and that of the other varieties of 
quacks, without indignation, and, above all, 
without any bawling for the police. 

In this benign work it has covered con- 
siderable range and tried to proceed with a 
reasonable impartiality. The chiropractors 
and the Socialists, the Holy Rollers and the 
homeopaths, the pacifists and the spiritual- 
ists have all taken their turns upon its op- 
erating table. It has exhibited, mainly in 
their own words, the dreams and the im- 
becilities of the prophets of high-powered 
salesmanship, vocational guidance, osteop- 
athy, comstockery, and pedagogy. It has 
brought to notice, in the chaste, dispassion- 
ate manner of the clinic, the hallucinations 
of Rotary, the Gideons, the D. A. R., the 
American Legion, the League of American 
Penwomen, the Methodist Board of Tem- 
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perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and 
a multitude of other such klans and sodali- 
ties, many of them highly influential and 
all of them amusing. 


Its theory is that quacks give good shows 
and offer salubrious instruction, if only in 
the immemorial childishness of mankind. 
Nor are all of them clad in obvious motley. 
They exist within the circle of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association as well as under 
rustic flambeaux, and in the great universi- 
ties as well as beneath the banners of Com- 
munism, Kiwanis and the New Thought. 
To these austerely respectable quacks, in 
particular, loving attention has been given. 


The American Mercury does not neglect 
belles lettres, but it makes no apology for 
devoting relatively little space to mere wri- 
ting. Its fundamental purpose is to depict 
and interpret the America that is in being; 
not to speculate moonily about Americas 
that might be or ought to be. It would print 
more short stories if more good ones could 
be found. But not many are being written 
in the United States today. There are, or 
would seem to be, two reasons for this. One 
is that the form is probably in decay—that 
all of its potentialities have been worked 
out and nothing remains save to chase tails. 
Various ardent experimentalists try to over- 
come or evade its natural limitations but 
none of them, so far, has solved the prob- 
lem. The other reason is that the market 
for bad short stories is so wide and lucra- 
tive at the moment that only romantic ideal- 
ists try to write good ones. On the one 
hand there is the demand of the magazines 
of huge circulation for standardized stuff 
that will interest their vast herds of morons 
and offend no one—in other words, for 
trash that may be turned into movie scena- 
rios. And on the other hand there is the 
demand of the innumerable all-fiction maga- 
zines for trade goods on an even lower level 
—stories, indeed, for readers who are just 
able to read at all. 


N SOME of the preliminary notices of 
The American Mercury, kindly published 

in the newspapers, apprehension has been 
expressed that the editors are what is called 
radicals, i. e., that they harbor designs upon 
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the republic and are bound by a secret oath 
to put down 100 per cent Americanism. The 
notion is herewith denounced. Neither is 
a radical, or the son of a radical, or indeed, 
the friend of any known radical. Both 
view the capitalistic system if not exactly 
amorously then, at all events, politely. The 
radical proposals to destroy it at one blow 
seem to them to be as full of folly as the 
Liberal proposals to denaturize it by arous- 
ing its better nature. They believe that it is 
destined to endure in the United States, 
perhaps long after it has broken up every- 
where else, if only because the illusion that 
any bright boy can make himself a part of 
it remains a cardinal article of the American 
national religion. 

Thus class consciousness is not one of 
our national diseases; we suffer, indeed, 
from its opposite—the delusion that class 
barriers are not real. That delusion reveals 
itself in many forms, some of them as beau- 
tiful as a glass eye. One is the Liberal 
doctrine that a prairie demagogue promoted 
to the United States Senate will instantly 
show all the sagacity of a Metternich and 
all the high rectitude of a Pierre Bayard. 
Another is the doctrine that a moron run 
through a university and decorated with a 
Ph. D. will cease thereby to be a moron. 
Another is the doctrine that J. P. Morgan’s 
press-agents and dish-washers make compe- 
tent cabinet ministers and ambassadors. 
Yet another, a step further is the doctrine 
that the interests of capital and labor are 
identical—which is to say that the interests 
of landlord and tenant, hangman and con- 
demned, cat and rat, are identical. Such 
notions, alas, seem to permeate all Amer- 
ican thinking, the shallowness of which has 
been frequently remarked by foreign ob- 
servers, particularly in the motherland. It 
will be an agreeable duty to track down some 
of the worst nonsense prevailing and to do 
execution upon it—not indignantly, of 
course, but nevertheless with a sufficient 
play of malice to give the business a Chris- 
tian and philanthropic air. 

The editors are committed to nothing save 
this: to keep to common sense as fast as 
they can, to belabor as agreeably as possible, 
to give a civilized entertainment. The read- 
er they have in their eye, whose prejudices 
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they share and whose woes they hope to 
soothe, is what William Graham Summer 
called the Forgotten-Man—that is, the nor- 
mal, educated, well-disposed, unfrenzied, en- 
lightened citizen of the middle minority. 
American Mercury, 730 5th Ave., New York. 
* * * 
The Atlantic Monthly 
By Tue Epitors 


R. Si DGWICK has asked me to reply 
to your request. May I say at once that 
the editors consider the contents of the maga- 
zine itself the only reliable guide to the kind 
of material we like to publish. We our- 
selves place no restrictions on the type of 
material which we are willing to consider for 
publication in the Atlantic. An essay, short 
story, or piece of verse, which defies the usual 
classifications is as welcome to us as any type 
of contribution which we could describe in 
advance. But whatever kind of material is 
submitted we ask that it be significantly and 
ably presented. 

The Atlantic is primarily a journal of 
ideas, and it gives much more space to articles 
and papers on all kinds of serious or enter- 
taining subjects than to fiction or verse. We 
usually print two short stories each month, 
and have no predilection for any one type 
of story more than another. We do object 
to the machine-made story that is more ob- 
viously the product of the desire to write 
commercially successful fiction than the out- 
growth of real experience of men and 
women. 

The Atlantic has published successfully a 
considerable number of personal narratives 
and is always interested in records of un- 
usual lives or in people who are able to make 
the quality of human experience felt in 
words. We ask that such records be direct- 
ly and honestly written, and are always glad 
to receive them for consideration. 

The attention of new writers is invited to 
the Contributors’ Club, a department in 
which we print very short, unsigned essays 
or verse for which we are glad to pay a mod- 
erate remuneration. The Contributors’ Club 
is almost as varied as the general contents of 
the magazine, but it is intended to cultivate 
particularly expressions of personal philoso- 
phy, and any idea or position, however para- 
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doxical, that is entertaining or really worthy 
of expression. 

Again let me say that the Atlantic main- 
tains an open mind toward all kinds of ma- 
terial, and particularly likes to be surprised 
into accepting some unforeseen but signifi- 
cant type of contribution. And the only in- 
dication of what we are prepared to publish 
is the actual magazine as it appears month by 
month. 

Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, 

Mass. 

* * * 
Scribner’s Magazine 
By Tue Epitors 


HANK you for giving us an opportunity 
to report on our editorial needs. I do 
not think that a lengthy article is necessary. 
Perhaps a few paragraphs would serve the 
purpose just as well. 

There certainly does exist a market for 
articles on live issues in politics, social re- 
form, etc. Examination of the contents of 
Scribner's will show that we publish about 
three times as many articles as stories. Be- 
ginning with the April number, we are drop- 
ping illustrations unless some smash article 
comes along which would be enhanced by 
them. We are very much interested in all 
the phases of American life, particularly in 
those phenomena which have become appar- 
ent in the last decade and are factors in the 
swift, teeming life of today. 

Our interests are pretty strictly contempo- 
rary and we are particularly keen on securing 
articles based on full knowledge concerning 
phases of American life which are typical 
but yet unrecorded. There is a wide open 
field for the people who really know. We 
are not interested in the purely informational 
article nor in the newspaper feature type of 
stuff. We are interested in finding out what 
people are thinking in all parts of the country 
and in recording the life they live. There 
is plenty of drama without “writing it up.” 
What is necessary is understanding and a 
proper selection and arrangement of mater- 
ial. The articles should be from 3500 to 5000 
words in length. 

We are likewise interested in fiction which 
has a distinctively American touch. The 
polite traditions of yesterday and of England 
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are not sufficient to translate the gusto and 
zest, the hugeness and the turmoil of life 
in modern America. Such writers as Ernest 
Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, Ring Lardner, 
W. R. Burnett, etc., have struck a rich lode. 
There is enough materia! on this continent 
to provide writers with work for a long time 
provided the writers are strong enough and 

have the skill to interpret it. 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 5th Ave., New York. 
* + * 
Current History Magazine 
By Greorce W. Ocnus, 
Editor 

THE EDITORIAL POLICY OF CUR- 
RENT HISTORY MAGAZINE IS 
THAT OF CHRONICLER NOT CRIT- 
IC STOP ITS DOMAIN IS OBJEC- 
TIVE HISTORY OF OUR OWN 
TIMES STOP THIS EMBRACES SO- 
CIOLOGY ECONOMICS POLITICS 
AND BOTH NATIONAL AND INTER- 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 


Current* History Magazine, Times Bldu., 
New York. 


* * . 
Century 
By H. H. Howrann, 
Editor 


E ARE asked now and then what is our 

editorial policy, and always we are set 
to wondering what the seeker after light 
means by policy. When Writer’s DicEst 
joined the inquisitors we turned to the dic- 
tionary and found: “Policv-—-management or 
administration based on temporal or materia! 
interests, rather than on principles of equity 
or honor; hence worldly wisdom; cunning: 
stratagem.” This not only gave us the an- 
swer but it explained ourselves to ourselves. 
For we know now whv we have always said 
we haven’t any policy. 

The facts are that we simply have our- 
selves, our tastes, our judgments, our desires. 
as well as our limitations and our inhibitions. 
If these could be added together and divided 
by five the result might be labeled policy. 
But would our writing friends, assuming 
they are interested, he any wiser; would they 
know what to send us and what not with any 
more assurance than they now have? We 
doubt it. 
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One conviction is at the bottom of our 
conduct of the Century Quarterly and that 
is that the men and women who read the 
magazine have reached their intellectual ma- 
jority and would be insulted if we didn’t ask 
them to exercise their powers of thought. 
We announce a “popular” quarterly, but on- 
ly in the sense of widespread, not in the sense 
of puerile. And we are happy to say that 
we have not misjudged the numerical impor- 
tance of the intelligent reader for with the 
second number of the quarterly our subscrip- 
tion list has passed the mark we expected to 
reach at the end of the first year. 

The Dicest asks us to make some refer- 
ence to our “treatment of authors.” As to 
this we can only say that we treat them all 
with distinguished consideration for the re- 
jected may one day become the head stone 
of the corner. 

This we know is not what the DicEst ex- 
pected but having no “policy” it’s the best 
we can do. 

Century Magazine, 353 4th Ave., New Vork. 

* * * 
Harper’s Magazine 


By Tue EpitTors 


HYARPER’S MAGAZINE now prints 

some ten or eleven articles and three 
stories each month, and in addition finds 
space for poetry (though poems which will 
occupy more than a page are not very often 
accepted) and, in its Lion’s Mouth Depart- 
ment, for humorous or satirical essays or 
skits of less than 2000 words. 

The main emphasis of the magazine is con- 
centrated on the articles which discuss sub- 
jects in which the editors feel that intelligent 
and thoughtful Americans are interested. 
The range of these subjects is wide: politics, 
business, social questions of the day, man- 
ners and morals, international affairs, reli- 
gion, science, foreign conditions, history (es- 
pecially in relation to contemporary affairs). 
the arts, significant human experiences, etc., 
etc. Articles containing simply entertaining 
facts are seldom in demand; the editors feel 
that the vital stuff of the magazine consists 
of new and suggestive ideas. Nor is hokum 
acceptable: the magazine tries to make real 
contributions to the thought of the day. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Formula For Sex Stories 


Modern Writers Have Relegated Ethics, Morals and Artistic Honor 
to the Same Place as Your Aunt Hetty’s Bustle 
When Writing for the Sex Magazines. 
And How it Does Pay! 


By JosePpH LICHTBLAU 


F YOU had studied your market guide 

last year, you would have noticed only 
two markets for what is commonly called 
the sex story—the C. H. Young publica- 
tions, which comprise Young’s Magasine 
and Breesy Storics, and Ramer Reviews, 
which publish Ginger Stories, Real Story 
Book, Spicy Stories, Pep Stories, Broad- 
way Nights. 

To all intents and purposes, your sex 
stories had no other markets than these last 
year, for every other magazine in the coun- 
try barred the so-called sex story; and since 
the Young duo and Ramer Reviews had 
absolutely different requirements, if you 
failed to land a story intended for the for- 
mer, you were out of luck with Ramer Re- 
views as well. 

But this year Allah is smiling benignant- 
ly on the writer with a flair for sex stories, 
for two new publishers have entered the 
field for this type of yarn—both located in 
New York City, and both paying an average 
of one cent a word, either on publication 
or acceptance. 

Now there are many writers who sneer 
at the so-called sex story because they claim 
it is cheap and vulgar, that it panders to 
debased people of low morals, and that they 
gain no credit whatever from such stories. 
I suspect that it is a case of sour grapes with 
a lot of these high-minded and moral wri- 
ters, for it takes just as much creative in- 
telligence and talent to put over a good sex 
story as it does the “clean” kind, and if you 
try to sell a raw sex yarn to any Young 
publication Cashel Pomeroy, the editor, will 
reject it at once. 


Make no mistake about this: Uncle Sam 
forbids raw sex in the mails, and no pub- 
lisher of a sex story magazine feels brave 
enough to fight him. Also, there are straight- 
laced people in every city or community who 
watch for raw sex stories, and any publish- 
er would find himself in hot water at once 
if he tried to combat this moral element. 
So you must write your sex yarn with fine 
discrimination, making it just sexy enough 
to be pleasantly spicy and entertaining and 
eliminating anything which could really 
shock moral people and cause them to emit 
loud yelps of indignant protest. 

Will you be surprised if I tell you that 
there is many a fine moral lesson to be found 
in sex stories? Glance through any current 
number of Young’s Magazine and you will 
change your views about the so-called sex 
story’s “guilty” purpose, which has perhaps 
made you feel you were lowering yourself 
by writing such yarns. Many of them teach 
the lesson of sacrifice for a worthy cause; 
plenty of them show you the folly of hav- 
ing affairs with loose women; a surprising 
number of them show that clean and honor- 
able love and devotion are the finest and 
most inspiring things in life. 

The fact that these stories are not preachy. 
that they are sugar-coated and entertaining, 
and that sex thrills abound in them, may 
cause the high-minded and stiff-spined mor- 
al writer, who tries to write them unsuc- 
cessfully, to make a complete failure of this 
type of yarn for he can’t inject a good 
theme or a sound moral in any story un- 
less he shoots his moral or theme at the 
reader in an entirely “clean” way. And I 
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venture to say that a great many writers 
who look with pretended indignation at sex 
stories are of this class—the scribes who 
are unable to land sex yarns. 

Of course, with those writers who are 
honest in their opinion of sex stories—who 
do not attempt them because they are sin- 
cere in their belief that they are degrading 
and low, I will not attempt to discuss the 
matter. This article is intended for wri- 
ters who want to sell their sex stories, and 
who do not know wy they have consist- 
ently failed to do so. It is also intended to 
give you a good line on the demands of the 
new sex magazines which have appeared 
lately so that you can prepare your efforts 
intelligently and aim them with greater ac- 
curacy at their destined markets. 


YHE Young periodicals are first on the 
list because acceptance or rejection 
comes in a week, and a check for one cent 
word is yours promptly if Mr. Pomeroy 
buys your lucky mind infant. To hit 
Young's or Breesy Stories, you must write 
stories with real plots in them; you must 
absolutely avoid anything salacious, sordid 
or disgusting, and you must be able to write 
fairly artistically as well. Don’t be afraid 
to give the reader a nice theme or a sound 
moral in the stories intended for the Young 
periodicals. Mr. Pomeroy has a fondness 
for such stories if you tell them entertain- 
ingly and dramatically, and without preach- 
ing. Young’s Magazine is slightly more 
serious in content than its sister magazine, 
Breesy Stories; you’ve got to pile on drama 
a bit more thickly for Young’s than for 
Breesy. Be careful that your sex arises 
naturally from the incidents, situations and 
crises in the stories intended for these two. 
Do not force the sex into them. If Tom 
acquires a passion for Ruth, who is married 
to John, as the natural outcome of being a 
guest over the week-end at the latter’s coun- 
try estate, that is not a forced situation, and 
the passion Tom feels for Ruth will bring 
about a logical development of your plot, 
with the sex unforced and true to life. 
But if you obviously throw Ruth at Tom’s 
head for the purpose of creating a sexy sit- 
uation—if you obviously parade Ruth’s bod- 
ily charms before Tom without a sound 
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reason for it—the Young periodicals have 
no use for your story whatsoever. Nor 
will they accept a yarn in which you have 
a modern Casanova, or his female proto- 
type, going through a series of sexy adven- 
tures for no good reason save reader enter- 
tainment. Such a story is too obviously 
manufactured to provide bawdy thrills. You 
may give your readers a sophisticated story 
dealing with some dramatic crisis in the 
lives of its leading characters, but be sure 
that the sex is part of the warp and woof 
of the story itselfi—that it belongs there, 
naturally and logically. 

The formula which will most likely ap- 
peal to the Young periodicals is quite sim- 
ple: Your protagonists must be in some 
dramatic dilemma, from which they emerge 
free and clear in the climax of the narra- 
tive in a logical, suspensive and dramatic 
way, exactly as in any “clean” story. This 
must be accomplished, however, so that sexy 
incidents and situations are features of the 
tale, and the sex should never be sordid or 
salacious, always natural and unforced. 

Ramer Reviews is the next best market. 
I have before me a very specific list of its 
requirements : 

Pep Stories: “Light, snappy, peppy, humor- 
ous stories with sex predominant; intelligent, 
with a good plot and novel surprise endings, 
2500 to 3000 words for short stories. Novel- 
ettes not exceeding 4000 words. Serials, 3 
parts of 3000 words each.” 

Spicy Storics: “Same type as Pep Stories, 
but may occasionally let down on the humor 
and give preference to slightly heavier plots, 
though in no manner less sexy. 2000 to 2500 
words for shorts. 3500 Novelettes. Serials 
of 3 parts, 3000 words each.” 

Broadway Nights: “Sexy, snappy, breezy 
short stories with Broadway locale, night clubs, 
musical comedies, chorus girls, bright lights, 
etc. A little more sexy than Pep or Spicy. 
1500 to 2000 word shorts, 2500-word Novel- 
ettes, and 5000 to 6000 words for a serial.” 

Real Story Book: “Either first or third 
person stories, third preferred, sexy and sup- 
posedly serious. 2500 to 3000-word shorts. 
Serials of 3 parts, 3000 words each.” 

Ginger Stories: “Light, snappy, peppy, hu- 
morous stories similar to those used in Pep, 
but more sexy. Nothing tragic or serious— 
length, same as Real Story.” 


T IS obvious, from a study of the above, 
that stories rejected by the Young period- 
icals will not suit Miss Natalie Messenger, 
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editor of Ramer Reviews, unless they hit 
kteal Story Book as “serious” stories, or 
are so light and frothy in content that they 
will click with the others of her group. It 
is also obvious that, with so many different 
requirements of this group, you must study 
each one of these magazines intensively be- 
forehand if you wish to make a successful 
stab at them. A careful study of the Young 
magazines is necessary for the same reason. 
Stories with a Broadway flavor rejected by 
ihe Young periodicals may hit Broadway 
Nights if there is nothing seriously wrong 
with the plots or development thereof, be- 
cause Mr. Pomeroy is very, very particular, 
while Miss Messenger is not such a stickler 
for a perfect story if it be entertaining 
enough. 

Ramer Reviews 
on publication, 

Another good sex magazine to try for is 
the newest one, Snappy Magazine, edited by 
Virginia O’Day. A study of a recent issu 
shows that this favors light and 
sparkling yarns, where the girl’s clothes and 
undies—or lack of them—are featured in a 
rather sexy way; where jazz, wise cracks, 
and gin parties are treated flippantly and 
drama is practically non-existent. Length 
preferred is 2500 words at most — 3000 
words may or may not appeal to Miss O’Day 
as she states this is her absolute length limit. 
One cent a word is paid on acceptance. A 
careful study of the magazine is recom- 
mended beforehand. 

l now come to a new publishing concern, 
The Fantasy Publishing Co., 25 West 43rd 
St., New York City. Mr. Henry Marcus 
is the editor of this company which will 
bring out three new sex magazines shortly. 
Mr. Marcus will give any promising writer 
a friendly word of encouragement or ad- 
vice, and if he can accept a story that is a 
trifle weak but can be revised successfully 
by the writer he never hesitates to tell the 
author so, pointing out definitely the weak- 
ness. He wants either entirely serious and 
dramatic yarns of 2500 words, with nothing 
sordid or too heavy in them, or light, flip- 
pant and sparkling stories of the same 
length, and he can use an occasional 5000- 
word story. He pays one and one-half 
cents a word on publication and is very 


pays one cent a word 


editor 
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particular about soundness of motivation 
and good construction whether the story be 
light and frivolous or the reverse. 

There are other sex magazines pub- 
lished in New York but [ can not recom- 
mend them to writers as they are the sort 
that leaves writers “holding the sack,” either 
being very dilatory in payment for accepted 
material or “running out” on the unfortu- 
nate author altogether. Sex magazines are 
markets which can not be ignored by wri- 
ters who desire to cash in handsomely on 
their time and labor, and whether they are 
“art” or not, regular acceptances undoubt- 
ediy will encourage you and inspire you to 


better stories. 


CAREFUL study of these magazines is 

always well worth the time of any wri- 
ter suffering from deep discouragement be- 
cause of constant rejections of “clean” sto- 
It never pays to be high-hat about sex 
And here is another tip: Ten-Story 
may accept your most 
sardonic sex story even if the rest of the 
sex group refuse it. For this magazine, 
you can be as realistic as you please pro- 
vided you do not overstep the bounds of 
common decency altogether. Many highly 
prominent writers got their start with Ten- 
Story Book. It is one of the oldest period- 
icals in existence—on the stands for some- 
thing like thirty-three years. 


ries. 
stories. 
Book, of Chicago, 


If you ever get tired of constructing ma- 
chine-made plots, and want the relief of 
turning out an occasional highly iconoclastic 
story with unusual treatment and action, 
get it off your chest—and try this magazine 
with it. The pay is small but being in print 
is always a satisfaction to the writer. A 
certain well-known writer who sells to prac- 
tically every magazine in the country can 
be found regularly in Ten-Story Book.* He 
writes for it at times exactly for the reason 
mentioned above—as an outlet from the 
staleness of machine-made yarns — “com- 
mercial” fiction. He knows no other maga- 
zine will accept these off-the-trail stories but 
he doesn’t care a hoot about that so long 
as Ten-Story Book will publish them. 

I refer to Jack Woodford. 





* Note To EpITor: 
of Chicago. 
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Writing Novels to Sell 


(6) Zs There a Yardstick? 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


MONG the many letters about this se- 

ries which I have received from sub- 
scribers, both novelists and would-be novel- 
ists, there is one that is supremely interest- 
ing and important. It goes right to the heart 
of the matter, raising 


element in their business through experi- 
ence to perfect their organizations. They 
try to anticipate what the public w// want 
next, as well as to supply what the public 
has liked and reasonably may be expected 

to like again. That 





the vital issue which 
should be discussed in 
this last article. 


The writer of the 
letter accepts the 
premise that the title 
of the series “carries 
a welcome promise of 
practical treatment, 
with emphasis on the 
commercial angle.” 
Then she says: 

“T am the writer of 
four unsold novels. 
If there is any one 
subject that I should 
like to see given full 
development in your 
series, it is the prob- 
lem of determining in 








reasonable expecta- 
tion is sometimes dis- 
appointed. Many 
magazines and pub- 
lishing houses have 
gone on the rocks 
| through overstaying 
the market and giving 
the public what the 
public used to like but 
likes no longer. 


HEeditorsoi 

highly successful 
magazines, with circu- 
lations running into 
the millions, can mini- 
mize this element of 
a | gambling iar better 





advance whether the 

novel one contem- 

plates doing is worth 
doing. Inother 
words, there should be some definite yardstick 
of marketability applicable to a projected 
novel.” 

Is there a yardstick? I’m afraid there 
is not. 

This business of writing and publishing 
in an effort to hit the popular fancy is es- 
sentially a gamble. The author gambles 
his brains, his time, and his energy. The 
publisher also gambles brains, his own and 
his hirelings’, a reputation slowly and pain- 
fully built up at great cost and effort, and 
a large sum of money. 

Editors and publishers alike do their ut- 
most to reduce to a minimum this gambling 


LAURENCE 





than can the publish- 
D’ORSAY ing houses. The gam- 

bling chance is always 
reduced when it is spread over an immense 
area, taking full advantage of the law of 
averages. Furthermore, these editors are 
continually receiving many thousands of let- 
ters telling them definitely their readers’ de- 
sires and reactions, and they do their edit- 
ing in the light of what these letters say. 


Although these editors come nearer to 
having a definite yardstick than anybody 
else in the business, they haven’t one, and 
they will tell you so. They know a lot about 
what their public wants, but they make mis- 
takes. If they didn’t, the short story which 
established the reputation of Kathleen Nor- 
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ris at a bound wouldn’t have been rejected 
by more than thirty editors who really knew 
their job and earned their pay. And Octa- 
vus Roy Cohen wouldn’t have had to write 
one hundred and thirty-two short stories 
before he sold the first one, and then started 
to sell the duds. An editor knows pretty 
definitely that certain types of stories are 
popular with his readers. He does not know 
so definitely that a different type of story, 
such as Cohen’s was, is going to make a big 
hit with them. 


And when we come to the case where a 
big stake in actual cash must be put on the 
gambling table, as in the publication of a 
novel or the filming of a photoplay, the yard- 
stick is badly wanted, but it isn’t there. The 
man able to say definitely what the box-office 
response to every individual story is going 
to be can have all he cares to demand. But 
there is no such man. Nobody owns that 
Aladdin’s lamp. Nobody will ever own it. 
There must be guesswork. Being based on 
experience, it is usually more or less right; 
but too often it is utterly wrong. That’s 
why Dreiser and Edgar Rice Burroughs— 
to name only two novelists supremely suc- 
cessful in their very different lines—had 
such a long and hard row to hoe before 
they even got a hearing. And that’s why 
it took over four years to find a motion pic- 
ture producer who could see a winner in 
“The Miracle Man.” 


My correspondent says: 


“Tet us take for granted that a writer has 
intelligence, broad experience, discrimination, 
the ability to express himself in words, imagi- 
nation, and a philosophy of life. Let us say 
that his work in other lines than that of the 
novel demonstrates that he possesses these 
qualifications, It still is possible for this writer 
to spend a year or more of time pouring out 
his energies in the creation of a work that to 
him has truth and beatty, but which, when it 
is presented to the publishers, seems to carry 
no sales possibilities, and is therefore declined. 


“This yardstick I mention measures the dif- 
ference between publishability and marketabil- 
ity. It must take into account those elusive 
factors that, embedded in a cold manuscript, 
cause the sales manager to have rosy visions 
of booksellers fingering the ‘dummy’ and tell- 
ing the salesman, ‘Yes, I’ll take five hundred 
to start with.’ It must weigh some imponder- 
able elements like novelty, vicarious participa- 
tion, service—or whatever it is that readers 
pay to possess themselves of.” 
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She also says that the sales manager has 
“rosy visions.” He has no yardstick. If 
he had, they wouldn’t be rosy visions; they 
would be exact knowledge of the booksell- 
ers’ response. Yet he is an expert who holds 
his job because he is supposed to know what 
the public wants as well as anybody can. 
And he couldn’t tell you himself just why 
he has rosy visions of the probable success 
of one good novel, and gloomy premoni- 
tions of the probable failure of another nov- 
el, equally good and similar in type. 


OW can one measure the difference be- 

tween publishability and marketability ? 
That is exactly what all the experts in all 
the publishing houses are trying to do all 
the time, guessing about the gamble as 
shrewdly as they can in each case. Any 
publisher’s reader could see that the first 
Tarzan book, “Tarzan of the Apes,’ was 
publishable, for it was obviously well writ- 
ten, convincing in its own fantastic way, 
and very readable for readers who like that 
sort of thing. Publishers’ readers aren’t 
morons or fools because they sometimes are 
baffled by those imponderable elements of 
marketability. Dozens and scores of them 
turned Tarzan down, but they all knew it 
was publishable stuff that wouldn’t reflect 
discredit on the house if published. 


Similarly, novels which are eminently 
publishable are being rejected every day by 
publishing houses. The experts simply can’t 
see in them the qualities of marketability 
and popularity. Other experts probably 
will see those qualities if the authors have 
the faith in their own work which Edgar 
Rice Burroughs had, and those experts may 
turn out to be the correct guessers. Enough 
people liked Tarzan to make him worth 
millions of dollars; but when he was meas- 
ured by the best yardsticks in all the publish- 
ing houses of England, and most of those 
in America, he wasn’t considered likely to 
pay the cost of publication and make a 
profit. 


My correspondent took a yardstick of 
her own when she started out to write nov- 
els, and it was a good one—sincerity. That 
is the only true yardstick when you are 
writing the novel. If vou are sincere about 
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it, you will do the best work your talent 
and experience permits. 

Sincerity, of course, is a term with very 
broad and varied connotations in this con- 
nection. It doesn’t follow that a novel has 
to be deeply psychological, aggressively 
propagandist, squalidly “realistic,” priggish- 
ly moralistic, or excessively introspective in 
order to be sincere. Too many writers are 
apt to think they can’t be sincere unless they 
are busily grinding their own pet axes all 
the time, and presenting their own very 
partial views of life and human destiny. 


Life is a diamond with many facets, and 
the truth can shine from any one of those 
facets. There is 


1? 


of novelists who ponder “the hopes and 
fears of all the years,” like Maugham, Drei- 
ser, Sinclair, and Wasserman. You can be 
just as sincere about a gay and gallant cow- 
boy as you can about a broken-hearted vio- 
linist. wen Wister proved that funda- 
mental fact when he wrote “The Virginian.” 

But my correspondent does not seem to 

see eye to eye with me in this matter, and 
my experience with writers tells me that 
there are far too many who share her rather 
confused views. She writes: 

“T believed that the chief guiding star of a 
writer should be sincerity. Granted always the 
already demcnstrated ability in expression, fol- 
lowing clearly and faithfully the light as seen 

by his own eyes ought 
to result in worth- 





deep sincerity in 
Maugham’s novel, 
“The Painted Veil.” 
So there is in Ste- 
phen Chalmers’ 
“House of the Two 
Green Eyes” and 
Zane Grey’s “The 


as a model. 


types, including: 


Light of Western Plot 

Stars.” It would be Background 

hard to find three Style 
Purpose 


stories that differ 
more widely in type 
and subject matter, 





In this series of articles on “Writing 
Novels to Sell,” Mr. D’Orsay uses “The 
Painted Veil,” by W. Somerset Maugham 


The six articles in the series covered 
in detail all the essential points in the 
writing of successful novels of various 


Selection of Entertaining material 


Characterization 
Handling of Dialog and Action 
Building Up a Strong Climax 


while work, So I 
reasoned. My first 
two novels were writ- 
ten with this ideal in 
mind. They drew 
wonderful letters (so 
I am told) and even 
got as far as that po- 
tentate, the business 
manager. Since he 
was not able to induce 
those above-mentioned 
rosy visions in him- 
self, my scripts came 
home again. 

“My next two nov- 


els were written in a 
vein that more con- 








but all three are ex- 
cellent novels and 
successful novels largely because they are 
dominated by a manifest note of sincerity 
—because one feels that the author believed 
in his story, and therefore did his best 
with it. 


HAT’S what the novelist must believe. 
It is the first condition of publishability, 
and nothing is marketable if it isn’t publish- 
able. The greater includes the less. You 
can’t hope to be popular unless you meet 
at least the minimum requirements, and the 
main requirement is a believable story. How 
can you expect anybody to believe in your 
novel if you don’t believe in it yourself? 
Essential sincerity in idea and treatment 
is just as necessary and just as marked in 
good desert island stories like Stacpoole’s 
“The Beach of Dreams” and Tracy’s “The 
Wings of the Morning” as it is in the work 





sciously conformed to 
popular thought chan- 
nels. I did not eschew sincerity, but I gently 
moved it to a place of less importance. These 
novels, it is interesting to note, are handled 
far more readily by literary agents than were 
the first two. The first two, in fact, weren’t 
handled at all.” 


EADING between the lines of this let- 

ter, and knowing what I do about wri- 
ters, I cannot resist the dark suspicion that 
this clever and earnest woman was trying 
pretty hard to preach in her first two novels, 
and trying more consciously to entertain in 
the second two. Be this as it may, I can 
not agree that sincerity should ever be “gent- 
ly moved” to a place of less importance in 
novel writing, any more than in those human 
contacts which novels profess to deal with. 
Any compromise with truth—truth as the 
fiction writer sees it—is fatal. I stand by 
what I say in the chapter on the writing of 
the novel in “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
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originally published as an article in THE 
Writer's DIGEST: 

“Of the making of books there is no end, 
and many kinds are made to suit many tastes. 
3ut there is one common characteristic of near- 
ly all successful novels. Many of them are 
nothing short of awful when judged by any 
literary criterion; but all are sincere, all tell 
the truth as the writer sees it. Perhaps it isn’t 
the truth, but that’s not the point; they paint 
the thing as they see it. This means that a 
certain loftiness of mind and spirit is an essen- 
tial qualification for success as a novelist, or 
even for acceptability. Whoever your custom- 
ers may be, you must, at the least, measure up 
to their mental stature and spiritual grace when 
they are at their best.” 

But of course confusion arises in the mind 
of my correspondent, and in the minds of 
many others like her, through acceptance 
of the false premise that sincerity must 
govern and limit the choice of the material 
handled. You must write about such and 
such things, and write about them in such 
and such a way, or you can’t be thoroughly 
sincere. Above ali, vou mustn’t consciously 
conform to those “popular thought chan- 
nels’”—which is rather a startling idea when 
you remember that most people have a 
pretty clear idea of what is right and what 
is wrong in the human conduct we deal with 
in novels. For example, honor isn’t usually 
considered a debatable matter. 

But sincerity is a quality of mind and 
spirit that can be applied to anything. You 
don’t have to pick a particular thing to be 
sincere about, and you certainly don’t have 
to be insincere because you pick something 
else. And telling the truth as one sees it 
doesn’t mean that one should insist on shov- 
ing down the throats of others literary fare 
that isn’t tasty or digestible to them. Does 
one do anything like that in ordinary social 
conversation? Not unless one is an un- 
mitigated bore. One selects talk that is like- 
ly to interest and entertain the listeners, and 
it needn’t be the less truthful and sincere 
because it is selected, or because it aims at 
entertainment, and perhaps only incidental- 
ly, if at all, at the pointing of a moral. 


F I AM asked for “some definite yard- 
stick of marketability applicable to a 
projected novel, or to the projected revision 
of one,” I must reply that I haven’t such a 
yardstick. But I haven’t the faintest doubt 
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about the two best yardsticks one can use 
to give oneself the best possible chance of 
success in an enterprise where success de- 
pends upon imponderable elements, which 
can not be exactly measured, and unknown . 
factors, which can not be scientifically fore- 
cast. The first of these yardsticks, as I 
have said, is sincerity, applied to the writing 
of the novel. Then the novel should at least 
be publishable, assuming that the writer has 
those necessary qualifications so ably sum- 
med up by my correspondent; and it will 
probably also be marketable to a sufficient 
number of persons to induce some publisher, 
sooner or later, to undertake its publication 
as a reasonable and promising gamble. My 
correspondent practically admits this, for 
she says: 
“It is probably true that somewhere there 
exists a market for every decently conceived 


and earnestly executed book. It may not be 
especially profitable but it is there. To find 


"? 


it—that’s the question! 

It is the question, and there’s only one 
way it can be solved. The second yardstick 
is faith—faith in the work you have done 
sincerely to the best of your ability; faith in 
the novel you are asking the publisher to 
back with his dollars, his reputation, and his 
organized effort. How can you fairly ex- 
pect him to have faith in it if you haven’t 
faith yourself? 

Faith doesn’t mean sending the novel to 
a dozen houses. It means sending it to 
every house which might conceivably take 
it, both in this country and in England; and 
also to every magazine editor who might 
conceivably use it as a serial. All novelists 
worthy of the name should show the grit 
which took Dreiser, Zane Grey, Burroughs, 
Fanny Hurst, and others to the pinnacle of 
success after years of hard fighting. Be- 
cause they had too much faith in their own 
work, having made it as good as they could, 
they refused to believe the expert guessers 
who guessed wrong, and they carried on 
until they found the expert guessers who 
guessed right. 


HERE are some important practical 

points about submission. Don’t write 

a long letter telling how you wrote the novel 

and why you wrote it. The reaction to such 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Authors 
Without 


Varnish 


Short Personal Sketches of 
Robert Keable, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, Jim Tully, Up- 
ton Sinclair, Rupert Hughes 
and George C. Henderson 


By RALPH PaRKER 


“J’M frightfully tired of hearing 

about ‘Simon Called Peter!’,” 
declared Robert Keable when | 
questioned him about his best-known 
novel a few months before he died. 
“One reason I left London was to 
get away from that book. But most 
New Yorkers seemed to think that 
I wanted to discuss nothing else, and 
here in San Francisco you question 
me about it. I sail for Tahiti 
tomorrow, and I hope that no one 
there has heard of Simon.” 

IXeable has a sharp face softened by suf- 
tering. He smoked cigarettes incessantly, 
and his hornrimmed glasses were incongru- 
ous before eyes of such alertness. English 
authors should be austere, formal persons, 
but Keable was not up to expectations. This 
writer of much discussed fiction talked at me 
from many positions. He sprawled across 
a chair, or laid on the bed, flat on his back, 
while keeping his head up with hooked 
fingers. 

His face twinkled when he looked at me, 
and I felt that he found me another one of 
those diverting Americans. 

“IT am quite amused about the way you 
Americans overwork the word ‘reaction’,” 
he said. “People want to know my reaction 
to New York, to flappers, to prohibition, to 
everything. They expect me to give an 
adequate, condensed reply without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.” 

“What is your react—I mean, what do 
you think of the theory that creative writing 
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is largely controlled by the subconscious 
mind?” I asked. 

“T think there’s a great deal in it. Words 
come from somewhere when I write, and 
often when I read the previous day’s work 
I do so with a certain amount of surprise, 
as though reading the work of another.” 

Robert Keable’s pet hate is the notebook 
habit. Years ago, he endeavored to acquire 
the art of noting. He still has the two- 
hundred-page notebook he purchased, but 
all except two of the pages are virgin. His 
pet like is an affection for the villains of 
fiction. 

I asked Keable why he called his newest 
novel and its heroine Numerous Treasure. 
I know not what dignified explanation his 
publishers may have issued forth, but this 
was the author’s reply: 

“T jolly well liked that title, because it’s 
the name I gave to a cocktail I originated, 
and because it’s the trade name of a brand 
of amusing Chinese cigarettes.” 
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I thought of many questions I wanted to 
ask concerning “Simon Called Peter,” but, 
remembering the writer’s opening remarks, 
restrained myself. There was a moment’s 
silence, then I heard Keable’s voice—a fine 
voice, rich in tolerance. 

“IT was frightfully keen about writing 
‘Simon Called Peter.’ 1 could visualize 
all the first chapter. 1 wrote it at the rate 
of five thousand words a day. Wrote the 
novel in twenty days. One of—” 

He talked about “Simon Called Peter” 
for the next hour. 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


T HAD been easy enough to create a men- 

tal picture of Zane Grey. He was, in- 
deed, a wiry, energetic outdoor man, in- 
clined to take life rather seriously. But to 
conceive of Joseph Hergeshcimer as a per- 
sonality was quite impossible. 

Even when I commenced talking with 
Hergesheimer, I found it difficult to believe 
that here before me sat the creator of “San 
Cristobal de la Habana” and “The Lay 
Anthony.” Here was a clever, shrewdly 
cynical dandy, inclined toward stoutness. 

“How did I become interested in writing? 
A woman novelist asked me to help her cor- 
rect proof, and I did. Her story was so 
terrible that I decided to write one, to offset 
hers. 

“I rewrote my first story a hundred 
times. But it didn’t sell. Then I wrote 
fourteen years without acceptance. With 
what did I finally break into print? An 
article in Good Housekeeping on how to boil 
red cabbage.” 

Hergesheimer confirmed the rumor that 
he was born and raised a Quaker. 

“How did you find your inspiration?” I 
wondered. 

“In wine, women and song!” 
laughed. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hergesheimer moved un- 
easily. As Hergesheimer commenced to ex- 
plain this method of inspiration-gathering 
in intimate detail, his wife excused herself 
with: “Oh, Joseph, you’re terrible!” 

“One of my former secretaries became a 
short story writer,” remarked the author of 


His eyes 
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“Cytherea.” “That was all right until she 
began to tell me how to write.” 

Concerning one of my articles about him, 
Joseph Hergesheimer wrote, “ 

“The whole thing is too ferociously per- 
sonal.” I fear that he will say something 
similar about this. 


Jim Tully 

HERE are writers who prefer to have 

unfavorable comment written about 
them—about themselves, I mean, not their 
work. Jim Tully, the former hobo who 
wrote “Emmett Lawler” and “Beggars of 
Life,’ is one. In an essay, I accused him 
of being a pagan, a snob and various other 
things. A friend of Tully’s wrote an in- 
dignant protest, but in the same mail came 
a message from Tully: “Your article was 
fine. But you did not jab me hard enough. 
Be more direct, smash me harder.” 

Jim Tully has immense shoulders, unruly 
red hair, rough hands. But he is a dreamer 
and a lover of beauty. He says that nothing 
matters, yet it is no unusual thing for him 
to write eighteen hours a day. Why—if 
nothing matters? He adopts a pose of ex- 
treme hardness and cynicism. Sentiment? 
Bah! Yet when I saw him last, he was 
working tirelessly in an effort to save from 
the hangman’s noose an unfortunate lad he 
had never seen. His eyes dimmed sus- 
piciously when he told me stories about girls 
who had come to Hollywood expecting to 
achieve everything but, instead, had lost— 
everything. 

One evening, Jim recalled experiences of 
his hobo and prize-fighting days 
Sixteen hours on a train, while snow and 
hot cinders alternated in beating against his 


face Twenty-round fights in the 
ring with black giants Knocked 
“cold” for sixteen hours Days in 


filthy prisons Stretches of days 
without food. 

Suddenly the ex-hobo stopped in the 
midst of a narrative: 

“Waitress, this steak isn’t cooked enough. 
Bring me something else. By the way, 
Ralph, I’m going to New York next week. 
Had intended to go tomorrow, but couldn’t 
get a lower berth.” 
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Upton Sinclair 
HEN Jim Tully asked for my impres- 
sion of Upton Sinclair, I said, “He is 
a hawk—a tolerant and amused one, but 
a hawk just the same.” 

“You are the world’s greatest muck- 
raker,” I said to Sinclair. We were sitting 
on the scraggly lawn of his home in Pasa- 
dena. “Tell me about human nature as you 
see it.” 

The world’s greatest muck-raker smiled— 
that quizzical smile which so often plays 
about his lips. 

“T see a strange cross-section of human 
nature in the letters that come to me. Some 
people seem to think I am omnipotent. 

“Some one wants me to market his in- 
vention—an engine operated by static elec- 
tricity. Another considers it my duty to 
help him launch what he calls ‘a new kind 
of marriage camp.’ Just what a marriage 
camp is, I don’t know. A third has a medi- 
cine which will cure all ills. 

“The questions they ask! When should 
a baby be weaned? What is the best way 
to reduce? Isn’t this peace plan better than 
the one which was awarded the prize? Is 
it true that such-and-such a chemical will 
harmlessly turn blond hair red? 

“There arrive at least three letters a week 
asking me to expose something. The ‘some- 
thing’ varies from hotel restaurants to de- 
tectives, from insane asylums to the evils 
of the tipping custom.” 

“Does any one ever threaten to kill you?” 

“Not very often. Perhaps once or twice 
a year. They worry my wife more than 
they worry me. She has spent anxious 
hours watching queer-looking people who 
call on me.” 

Mrs. Sinclair had been watching me, 
from a window, for ten minutes. So I bid 
the world’s greatest muck-raker good-bye. 


Rupert Hughes 


HEN I.walked into Rupert Hughes’ 

home, he greeted me with a handful of 
expensive cigars. He talked to me a long 
time, but not once did I feel that he was 
aware of my existence. He was absorbed 
in something, and I had the curious feel- 
ing that a tenth of his brain was attending 
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to me; the rest of his gray matter was busy 
with unrelated matters. 

The extent of his information! In the 
course of the conversation, he described the 
clothes that Poe wore, detailed the methods 
of highjackers, explained the table etiquette 
of sixteenth century France, pictured the 
first Pullman berths, lectured on the crea- 
tion of humor. 

He showed me his writing room. Notes 
and fragments of memoranda everywhere. 
Strung across the walls were bits of action 
to include in his current story. Colorful 
descriptions were pinned to the walls. 
Scattered over chairs and tables was his- 
torical data, for the tale was a “costume.” 
In correspondence baskets were pictures of 
the locale, and newspaper clippings. 

“A story is like a fishbone,” the director- 
novelist remarked. “A man can’t be happy 
until he gets it out of his system.” 


George C. Henderson 


HE tribulations of authors’ wives are 

many. Mrs. George C. Henderson, 
whose husband wrote the voluminous “Keys 
to Crookdom,” arranged for him to meet 
a famous editor. Henderson was supposed 
to meet his wife and the editor at the depot 
and drive them home for dinner. 

“T spent several hours getting George to 
dress exactly right,” said Mrs. Henderson. 
“Finally his hair looked perfect, and in ev- 
ery detail he was ready to meet the great 
editor. I had to do some shopping, so I 
left George and went into town. I met the 
editor at the station. George drove up at 
the appointed time. But what a sight he 
was! He was wearing a ten-year-old cap 
that made him look like a kid, and dirty 
corduroys. He didn’t even have a tie on! 
He had put on his old clothes to fix the 
engine, and hadn’t bothered to change. But 
the editor seemed to like him all the better! 
Men are strange.” 

Once Mrs. Henderson thought her hus- 
band had gone crazy. Glancing out of a 
window, she saw him in the backyard firing 
a pistol at her best pillow. The writer of 
crime stories explained that he was merely 
testing, for use in fiction, the theory that the 
feathers in a pillow will stop a bullet. 
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A Hobby of Regrets 


Every One Has a Hobby: 
Species of Flowers, etc. 


Collecting Tapestries, Photos of Bells, 
Why Not Writer Rejection Slips? 


By Leo P. Bort, Jr. 


Contributor to Liberty, Nation’s Business, System, ete. 


KNOW a fellow who collected beetles, 

and made it a point to try to get a beetle 
from different sections of the country, and 
particularly from a foreign land. 

I remember on an Alaskan trip, our 
Yukon boat stopped to load up with wood. 
A number of passengers, including myself, 
got off the boat to roam through the woods. 
I went hunting—hunting a place to fish, but 
this man sought another object of nature— 
an Alaskan beetle. He began to turn over 
fallen trees or logs in his eager hunt for a 
beetle, and how elated he was when he found 
it. 

Then there are others who have different 
hobbies. There is an Englishman who col- 
lects bells, or pictures of them, and who has 
become quite an authority on the history, 
the manufacture, and in fact everything in 
regard to bells. He may hear of a big Bell 
in Bellville, Rhode Island or Long Island 
or the island of Australia and he sails away 
to photograph that Bell. 

Then there are collectors of beautiful 
paintings, tapestries, pewter, jade, statuary, 
antiques, etc. Most every one has some 
kind of hobby, more or less. We would all 
like to have the hobby of collecting $100,000 
paintings, for we would all like to be in a 
position to buy them. 

I have tried to think of certain hobbies 
that I might have, and that would not call 
for such huge expenditures, nor such ex- 
tensive travel. I deeply considered, at one 
time, the collection of guest soap in various 
hotels of the country at which I stopped, 
but whenever I would get a large collection, 
I would run short of soap at home, and, zip! 
my valuable collection would be melted 
away. 

But. finally I seemingly have made a hobby 


of collecting rejecting slips. In fact I have 
a most valuable collection, for I can proudly 
show rejection blanks from the very lead- 
ing publications of the country. Yes, I have 
one from the Saturday Evening Post, and 
one—no, many—from Liberty, and on down, 
or on up, to Collyer’s Eye and Police Gazette. 
In fact, I am getting in new ones nearly 
every day to complete my collection. Soon 
it won’t be long until I have enough to paper 
the wall of my den—and say, won’t that be 
a humdinger? 





T IS quite interesting to students of re- 

jection slips to study the various forms 
of rejections. I always like to receive re- 
jections from Liberty. They write such 
pleasant letters that you want to thank them 
for turning down some of your master- 
pieces, and you feel that you should im- 
mediately sit down and make another effort. 

But, probably the prize goes to the 
Japanese Editor, who in his efforts to be 
courteous, affable and pleasing, encloses a 
note with returned manuscript, translated 
as follows: 


“We have read thy manuscript with delight. 
By the sacred ashes of our ancestors we swear 
that we never before have reveled in so en- 
thralling a masterpiece. If we printed it, his 
majesty, the emperor, our high and mighty 
master, would ordain us to take it as a model, 
and never henceforth to print anything inferior 
to it. As it would be impossible to find its 
equal within 10,000 vears, we are compelled, 
though shaken with sorrow at our action, to 
return the divine manuscript, and for doing so 
we ask of thee a thousand pardons.” 


Our Diplomatic Service needs him. 

Then there are a number of publications 
that use many words to say in simple lan- 
guage of today, “nothing doing!” For ex- 
ample, the Chicagoan has taken the pains to 
tell all about itself. and for whom it is edited, 
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what they are in the market for, etc., even 
concluding the letter by stating that con- 
tributors are welcome at the Editorial Office 
between 11 A. M. and 1 P. M. on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. Perhaps 
that is the time when the office boy is on 
duty, and the rest of the staff is out to lunch. 

Some publishers write and thank you 
profusely, usually in multigraph or printed 
form, while others typewrite or hand-letter 
a few words of seeming appreciation, but 
rarely encouragement. 

Every form is used from personal station- 
ery and regular letterheads, on down to 
postal catds and the cheapest forms of 
printed matter—even by some of the largest 
magazines in the country. I have to laugh 
at this customary form:—“This rejection 
does not necessarily imply that your con- 
tribution lacks merit.” 


N studying over my collection, I find that 

6624% of my favorite rejection slips con- 
tain the word “regret.” Oh! how they re- 
gret to return my stories. Perhaps they 
have “regretted” that sufficient postage was 
not enclosed for their return. But they 
usually “regret” something. Possibly it is 
because they had to be bothered in opening 
the envelope, taking out the manuscript. 
glancing at it (reading time, thirty seconds), 
getting a form rejection slip out of their 
desk, addressing a new envelope and mailing 
it back, taking five minutes of their time. 

Some editors give reasons why—others 
won't listen to reason. 

Some express the hope “that other con- 
tributions may hereafter be forthcoming 
from the same pen,” and so on, ad infinitum. 

Dabbling in advertising a few years ago, 
I perceived the vision (I later learned my 
vision was blurred) of merchandising my 
great detective story, so I had some cards 
printed and mailed to the leading magazines. 
The copy read: 


“RATHER THAN BEING KICKED OUT— 
Or Receiving a Printed Slip by Mail 


“Briefly, I’ve a manuscript to offer you—in 
fact, I have several. I am desirous of publish- 
ing my short detective story, entitled ‘Melan- 
cholia.”’ This contains an absolutely new plot, 
and the interest is maintained until the very 
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end. Would you care to read it? I am send- 
ing out several of these cards, keeping a record 
of each. I do this to avoid the time wasted 
in mailing the story, only to have it returned 
because I am an unknown writer. Darn those 
printed rejection slips anyway! If you will 
give my story consideration, I'll gladly send it 
to you. First come—first serve. Some day 
you might be proud to have me listed among 
your contributors—give a fellow a chance. 
Other work is in preparation—articles of a 
humorous vein. If interested, request seeing 
them. Thanks, Mr. Busy Editor, for your 
perusal of this card—will you be kind enough 
to answer it? 
“Leo. P. Bott, Jk—An ‘Ad Man.’” 


Well, it went over—over their heads. A 
number did respond however. My mystery 
story did the rounds. But look how many 
new rejection slips I got! I'll say it was 
worth it! 


OME time ago when it seemed that Fame 
in writing was not far distant, I wrote to 
Ellis Parker Butler, famed “Pigs is Pigs” 
fancier, to ask his advice on the shortest, 
easiest, quickest way in which to sell humor 
to publications, and here is a letter that he 
wrote me—a masterpiece of humor in itself: 


“DEAR Mr. Bort, Jr.: 

“The only way yet discovered for selling 
humor to publications is to write it and send 
it to the publications. 

“1) Unless it is written it is not in form to 
be sold. Humor held in the head may be first- 
class, but until put on paper (preferably type- 
written on one side of the sheet only) an editor 
can’t use it. 

“2) Unless the editor has the manuscript in 
his hands so that he may see it and read it, 
how in thunder can he tell whether he can use 
it or not? 

“3) The United States has established a sys- 
tem of transporting written matter from one 
place to another at extremely low cost. This 
is called ‘delivery by mail.’ An author can 
best use this system by putting his writings in 
a container, made of paper, called an ‘envelope.’ 
To signify that the transportation charges have 
been paid the Government supplies, at a small 
charge, a sticker—called technically a ‘postage 
stamp.’ When a manuscript is written and is 
ready to submit to an editor the author should 
insert it in an ‘envelope,’ address it to the 
editor, place a ‘postage stamp’ on the outside 
of the envelope, and place the whole momen- 
tarily to one side. 

“4) Next take another envelope (so called) 
and address it to the name and address of the 
author (hereinafter called the party of the first 
part) and place on it another so-called ‘post- 
age stamp.’ 

“Now insert this second ‘envelope’ in the 
first envelope, along with the manuscript, seal 
the first envelope and put on hat. 








“5) For the greater convenience of authors 
the Government of the United States has pre- 
pared, located conveniently, and maintains cer- 
tain iron receptacles known in official circles 
as ‘mail boxes.’ 

“6) The party of the first part now takes the 
‘envelope’ to the ‘mail box,’ and drops it in at 
the orifice known in good society circles as the 
‘slit’ or ‘opening.’ 

“7) When the manuscript is returned do this 
all over again until all possible editorial pur- 
chase markets are exhausted. 

“8) I know no other way for a ‘humorist’ 
to get ‘started.’ That is the way I did it. That 
is the way nine out of ten ‘humorists’ get 
started. The tenth man gets a job on a news- 
paper and gradually gets his funny stuff into 
its columns and, if he becomes known, has his 
market there. 

EP.” 


“Sincerely, (Signed) 


O, abiding by the advice of this criterion 
of humor, I tried his formula, but the 

only thing lacking in Mr. Butler’s letter is 
that he did not tell me what to do when I 
had run the gamut of publications of a 
specific type. Take my Detective story, for 
example—There comes a time when all of 
the Detective stories have furnished me with 
one of their beautiful engraved, printed, or 
typewritten rejection slips, and then there 
were no other magazines to which to send 
such an interesting story, for which the pub- 
lic is no doubt waiting and yearning. I must 
then work on the story field, but certainly 
War Stories magazine is not appropriate, 
nor Children’s Stories, nor I Confess, nor 
Travel, so I’m simply sitting on the fence 
with this particular masterpiece. It is like 
taking a course of instruction on “How to 
Fly an Airplane”—Ten bucks to learn how 
to go up, but not feeling like expending an- 
other ten bucks for coming down, there I 
am, completely up in the air. 

But don’t think I’m not a professional 
writer, for I am. I sent a manuscript by 
express, insured. The parcel was lost—the 
Express Company paid—I am thus a Pro- 
fessional! 

I sent a veritable “knock-out” (that 
wasn’t) to Life when it was a humorous 
weekly, but my eighth masterpiece was re- 
turned with a beautifully printed tribute, 
printed in green (green with envy), which 
tribute is worth reproduction: 


“In returning the enclosed manuscript the 
editors desire to thank the author for submit- 
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ting it, and to express the hope that other con- 
tributions may hereafter be forthcoming from 
the same pen. The editors feel that the author 
will understand, where so many contributions 
are constantly being received, and where the 
space in Life is necessarily so limited, that only 
those manuscripts can be retained which are 
particularly suited to Life’s immediate needs.” 

The editor, however, didn’t know my 
Life’s immediate needs! 

Other people become famous by many 
things—it may be something simple like 
swimming the Atlantic, pushing a wheel- 
barrow from San Francisco to New York, 
or perching on a flagpole, so perhaps I may 
become famed by building an entire house 
with rejection slips. The cards, like some 
of the expressions received, are stiff, and 
the paper may be pasted closely together just 
as some one I read about has made a house 
out of newspapers by pasting them together. 
At least, the newspapers were good for 
something. 

You may have your choice of hobbies, and 
you may have collections of which you may 
be proud, but don’t think that my collection 
of rejection slips is any mean group—don’t 
think I am not proud of them. You don’t 
know how many stories, poems, blank verse, 
rank verse, articles, and fillers I have had 
to write to get them. 





Credit Monthly Changes Editors 

Rodman Gilder has left the editorship of 
the Credit Monthly to go on the editorial 
staff of the Outlook and Independent. He is 
succeeded by Chester H. McCall, whose 
work will be familiar to readers of the Credit 
Monthly through his interviews with cabinet 
officers and industrial leaders such as Presi- 
dent Atterbury of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, General Harbord of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, etc. 

Mayer Moves Up 

Weare in receipt of a letter from William 
(Bill) L. Mayer, formerly lord high despot 
of two Ramer Review magazines. This 
letter carries the name Valient House Pub- 
lisher, Inc., at its top; H. Rawitser, presi- 
dent, in its left hand corner, and Wm. L. 
Mayer, secretary and treasurer, in its right 
hand corner. 
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Plotting the Complication Story 


Stories Whose Effect Depends Upon the Dramatic Presentation of 
Some Striking Event are More Difficult to Plot Than Those 
of Character, but They Sell More Readily 


By Tuomas H. UzzeEti 
Former Fiction Editor of Colliers; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


PROBLEM of great importance to the 

commercial writer is plotting the com- 
plication story. Most of the stories in the 
all-fiction magazines and in the illustrated 
big-pay magazines, too, have in them a 
strong element of complication. If the be- 
ginning story writer can handle character 
as well as complication, he can sell to the 
big-pay magazines. If he has difficulty in 
dramatically interpreting character, he can 
still earn a good living, writing for the all- 
fiction publications if he masters the funda- 
mentals of writing the complication story. 


Much of what I said last month will be 
of value in getting the greatest benefit from 
this article. Let’s begin by defining our 
objective so that we will understand each 
other. In discussing the complication story, 
I mean the story whose effect depends upon 
the dramatic presentation of some striking 
vent. 


A good example of this type of story is 
Irwin Cobb’s “The Belled Buzzard.” In it, 
you remember, the criminal was brought to 
justice through his fear of the belled 
buzzard’s pursuit. The interest in this story 
is not in the character of the criminal, but 
in the striking event of a buzzard’s bring- 
ing a murderer to justice. 


IN plotting the complication story, there 
are three very important steps which 
must be taken. They are: 
1. Analyzing the idea; 
2. Stating the problem; 
3. Manipulating the idea to solve 
the problem. 


Let’s take these up in order. 





The first analysis we must make of our 
idea is: Does the idea have good sales 
possibilities? To answer this question cor- 
rectly, you must know something of editorial 
policies. For example, your notebook may 
contain the following complication ideas: 

No. 1. A young man at a dance meets a girl 
and falls in love with her, but has to leave 
without learning her name. He searches for 
her, but cannot find her, and some time later, 
in another city, his car is wrecked in a colli- 
sion with another car. The driver of the second 
car is the girl with whom he had fallen in love. 

No. 2. A man out of work, starving to death, 
finds a pocketbook containing $5,000. 

No. 3. Sugar, placed in gasoline, prevents 
vaporization. Such gas, therefore, will not run 
an ordinary engine. 

No. 4. A man steals a large sum of money 
and, in escaping, loses it. His conscience 
troubles him so that he works for years to earn 
the amount stolen, and when he returns the 
money he discovers that the money he had 
taken was counterfeit. 

No. 5. Only two persons know of a rob- 
bery; the robber and the man robbed. 

No. 6. A lock is broken so that it will work 
on only one side of a door. 


Almost any complication idea can be 
plotted, but for commercial writing you 
must ask yourself whether or not the idea 
is worth plotting. Of the above ideas the 
first is weak because it offers no opportunity 
for a dramatic climax, and the solution of 
your story rests on the coincidence of an 
automobile accident which does not reveal 
the hero’s character or lend itself to dramatic 
exploitation. 

No. 2 is weak because it is lacking in 
novelty ; it isn’t sufficiently striking in itself 
to carry a story and no drama is indicated. 

No. 3 has very good possibilities. It has 
novelty; it could be applied to air stories, 
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for which there is a big demand today; and 
it suggests dramatic possibilities. 

No. 4 might sell, but it is so near the 
complication of de Maupassant’s “The 
Necklace,” that most editors would recognize 
it as an imitation. Where the effect of a 
story depends upon a twist of events, fresh- 
ness and originality are necessary. 

No. 5 and No. 6 both have very good 
possibilities. They have freshness, and in 
No. 5 particularly the drama is evident. In 
No. 6 the drama is not indicated, but any 
one acquainted with the policies of the de- 
tective story magazines will immediately see 
where drama can be added. 


HE second step in analyzing your idea 

is to determine what emotional effect you 
wish your story to create and to identify the 
drama which you wish to develop. Let’s 
follow up these ideas now and see how this 
is done. Let’s take the one about the sugar 
in the gasoline. 

There is very little probability of a man’s 
defeating his own purposes in traveling by 
getting sugar in his gas. Therefore we can 
rule out the effect of irony. If an enemy 
puts sugar into his gasoline, our hero must 
either lose or win in his fight against this 
enemy. Since American fiction today is 
entertainment fiction, we do not want our 
sympathetic character to lose. If he is going 
to win, we can state our effect as “a thrill 
of admiration at seeing the character win 
out despite the trickery of his enemy.” 

The drama in the idea has now been in- 
dicated. Our main character wants to go 
somewhere; he has some enemy who does 
not want him to go. The conflict is between 
these two persons. 

Let’s analyze the second good idea, the 
one in which only two persons know of a 
robbery. Robberies are usually reported; 
police and friends of the persons robbed 
usually hear about it. If a crook is cap- 
tured because a robbery he committed has 
not even reached the ears of the police, we 
have an ironic effect. 

The drama is even clearer in this idea 
than in the previous one. Certainly the 
crook will want to escape capture for his 
crime; in all probability the person robbed 
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will want the crook to pay for the crime. 
The conflict is between the man robbed and 
the robber. 


AVING analyzed our idea, let’s move on 

to the next step, stating the problems 
which we face. Until we know what the 
problems are, we can’t manipulate them. 

What do we need to know to complete a 
plot in which the main character triumphs 
over the person who hinders his actions by 
putting sugar in the gasoline he is using? 
First we need to know the status and char- 
acter trait of our main character. We need 
to know the status of the enemy he faces 
and the objective of this enemy. We need 
to know the location of the story. And we 
need to know the means through which the 
hero wins out in the end. 

Even as we state these problems, the 
answers to some of them come to us. The 
status of the hero? An aviator, since air 
stories are the popular type of fiction in 
which our complication idea can be used. 
The locale? A country producing sugar, 
since we are using sugar in the complica- 
tion; preferably a Central American sugar- 
raising country since violent action fre- 
quently happens there. The status of our 
enemy? Since the country producing the 
most sugar in Central America is neighbor 
to the Nicaragua of Sandino, we can have 
the enemy connected with a bandit gang 
which is stealing the payroll of the sugar 
plantation for which our hero is working. 

Our other problems are harder to answer 
and must wait for the third step. 

In our story of the robbery we can easily 
state the remaining problems for finishing 
the plot. They are: what is the outcome 
of the story, and the exact manner in which 
the criminal is to be captured? Our first 
step in this is to plot backward and find 
out something of the character of the robber 
so that we can have him act consistently 
throughout the story. The next step is to 
plot forward and find out what our climax 
is going to be and exactly how the robber is 
to be captured. 


\ E now know the effect we wish to create, 
the status of our characters and the 
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problems we face in finishing the plot. This 
brings us to the final step: manipulating the 
idea to solve the problems. 

Let’s work backward on our “sugar in 
the gasoline” idea and see why our pilot 
should be in the Central American country 
attempting to overthrow bandits. Perhaps 
the simplest explanation will suffice: he is 
an American free-lance flyer who is stranded 
in that country and must earn money to 
return to the U. S. A. He can earn this 
money if he prevents the bandits from get- 
ting the payroll. Since the payroll is being 
held up it is evidently being brought to the 
plantation from some railway point. Let’s 
say that our hero’s job is to guard the pay- 
roll from the air. When it is being brought 
in he tries to “take off” to fulfill his part 
of the contract—and the plane does not go. 
He goes out on horseback to try to protect 
the payroll, but he arrives too late. The 
money is stolen. He has a sample of the 
gasoline in his plane analyzed—and finds 
sugar in it. Who would put sugar in the 
gasoline and why? Evidently it was put in 
to prevent his protecting the payroll. The 
person who put it in evidently knew enough 
about chemistry to know the effects of mix- 
ing sugar with gasoline. 





Let’s work forward to the solution, the 
outcome of which we already know. Sus- 
picion is narrowed to a few persons who 
have sufficient education to know something 
of chemistry. The hero sets a trap and dis- 
covers that the chemist of the plantation is 
the man who is doctoring his fuel. Cap- 
turing him, he is able to take off, protect 
the payroll and break up the band since he 
has their chief. He has earned his money 
and now can return to his home. 

Now let’s manipulate our idea and solve 
the problems facing us in the second story. 
The first one is the character trait of the 
criminal. We said it was desire not to be 
captured, but let’s manipulate this. If he 
is to be captured he must come back and re- 
establish contact with the person he had 
robbed. Why should he do this? Pride 
might make him do it. Let us say he is a 
criminal who is proud of his cleverness and 
who likes to discuss his crimes with the 
persons he has robbed. What about the 





man who was robbed? Why wouldn’t he 
report the robber? Here again pride is a 
satisfactory answer. He may be too proud 
to let his friends know that he was over- 
come by a lone bandit. 


With this information, it is easy to work 
forward to our final solution. A crook holds 
up a shopkeeper and robs him. He returns 
aiter a year to discuss his crime with the 
owner of the store he had robbed. The 
owner immediately turns him over to the 
police, knowing he is the criminal, for no 
one else knew of the robbery. 


OTH of these plots recently were worked 

out through these steps from the brief 
complication notes given at the beginning 
of this article, and sold. 

We all have within our reach ideas for 
good character and complication stories. 
Frequently we recognize that we have a 
good idea and say: ‘“There’s a story here.” 
And yet many writers do not sell. The 
trouble usually is that these writers have 
not learned how to develop their ideas. 

Ii you will study technical control of 
your materials so that you can plot logically, 
you will learn that there is no conspiracy 
among editors against new writers. There 
is a conspiracy among editors against writ- 
ers who can not take a good idea and make 
a unified, dramatic story out of it. Mag- 
azine readers feel that it is a justifiable con- 
spiracy. 


Another Merging 

Joseph M. Shapiro announced the pur- 
chase of the United Fashion Company, Inc., 
Publishers of Fashionable Dress and Fash- 
ionable Dress Quarterly and the merging of 
this company with his other interests—the 
Smart Thrift Publishing Corporation, Smart 
Styles Pattern Company, Inc., and Person- 
ality Patterns, Ltd., Inc. 

Indicative of the broader scope of the 
magazine, the name Fashionable Dress has 
been changed to Fashionable Dress and 
Travel Magazine. The size and format, how- 
ever, remain the same. Miss Alice Haines 
has been appointed editor and Frederick G. 
Peck, Director of Advertising. 
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Behind the Scenes of the Fawcett 
Publications 


Three Cardinal Rules That Have Helped to Prosper a Long 
String of Successful Magazines, and the Editorial 
Needs of These Publications 


By Captain Rosco—E FAWCETT 
General Manager 


MAGAZINE will succeed only so long 
as a good story means more to it than 
a big name. 

The Fawcett group of publications has 
never sacrificed its fiction on the altar of 
hero worship. The new writer has as good 
a chance to sell his story here as the veteran 
---if he has a story worth its salt. 

3ut tyro or old timer wants more than 
unprejudiced consideration of his manu- 
script. He wants a quick decision and an 
immediate check. 

There you have the three cardinal rules 
that have helped to prosper a long string of 
successful magazines: 

1. A fair, impartial consideration of a 

story. 

2. Acceptance or rejection within ten 

days of receipt. 

3. A check in payment promptly upon 

acceptance. 

Rates, of course, must be in accord to 
make these rules count for something, and 
the Fawcett publications have long operated 
on a minimum rate of two cents a word. 

There is no other route to recognition 
than to blaze your trail with a good yarn, 
but there are tips that may show you the 
right road. Here are the requirements of 
our various publications: 

Battle Stories demands action as a para- 
mount qualification. A story without a bat- 
tle wouldn’t live up to our title. The stories 
must concern the World War, but may be 
set in any of the far-flung fronts of the war. 
Next in importance is variety. The trite 


plots of a dumb and cowardly character who 
turns into a hero, or the hatred of one man 
for another in the ranks with a grand for- 
giveness scene at the end, are to be avoided 
as you would trench mouth. Stories may 
be any length best suited to the narrative. 

Triple-X Magazine carries a varied line- 
up of stories concerning the wild, wooley 
West, gangsters and detectives, seafarers, 
railroading, World War yarns, sport stories, 
and miscellaneous adventure. There is no 
hard and fast rule to any of its fiction ex- 
cept that it must please men readers. 

Screen Secrets is supplied by a specialized 
group of writers, and offers little for the 
free lance residing outside the centers of 
motion picture production. Those interest- 
ed in submitting their stories of the screen 
should do so through the office of the West- 
ern Editor, Ruth Biery, in Hollywood, Calif. 

True Confessions offers a more general 
market than most writers for the first per- 
son type of publications may realize. Arti- 
cles, interviews, and poetry are included in 
its content, as well as confession stories of 
love and romance. The magazine is con- 
cerned primarily with the modern problems 
of social life and reform, which may be in 
the form either of stories or articles. In- 
quiries are welcomed when you have an idea 
for an article or interview. 

Modern Mechanics is an excellent mar- 
ket for the free lance who systematizes his 
work to get the most out of it. New me- 
chanical stunts are being worked out every- 
where, and snapshots of these bring a small 
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but valuable return if the writer keeps at 
it consistently. While much of the material 
is supplied by a staff of editors and an or- 
ganized list of regular contributors, the bulk 
must come from scattered free lances. Lit- 
tle household “kinks,” ways of saving labor, 
unusual buildings—all are revenue builders 
for the observing writer. Payment is lib- 
eral, and based on magazine value of the ar- 
ticle rather than on its length. 

Startling Detective Adventures, the latest 
addition to the Fawcett string, buys both fic- 
tion and true crime stories. No true crime 
or detective article is purchased unless ac- 
companied by photos. Newspapermen find 
this magazine a well paying market for mur- 
der mysteries covered by their papers, and 
for which they can obtain photos from the 
newspaper “morgues.” These stories are 
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usually in the first person, signed by police 
chiefs or detectives who worked on the case 
in point. Suggested articles are reported on 
immediately. Fiction for this magazine must 
be short, startling, and involve detective 
work. 

Organization of the Fawcett Publications 
is as follows: Captain W. H. Fawcett, pub- 
lisher ; Capt. Roscoe Fawcett, general man- 
ager, and Jack Smalley, assistant general 
manager. The editorial offices are located 
at Robbinsdale, Minnesota, where all manu- 
scripts should be addressed. Editorial of- 
fices of Screen Secrets are located also at 
Hollywood, California. Branch offices of 
the Fawcett Publications are the advertising 
headquarters at 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City. 





How to Write Love Stories 


Some Essential Requirements of the Love Story for “Cupid’s Diary,” as 
Outlined by Miss Rukin of Their Editorial Staff 


By Rutuw RuKIN, Ass’t Editor 


OU’VE often heard people say, “Why, 


anybody can write a love story. It’s 
so simple. Even I—” 

And that’s where most people stop. 
Sometimes, in our facetious moments, it 
seems to the editors of Cupid’s Diary that 
that’s where most people should stop—until 
they’ve learned just how simple a love story 
is, and how difficult it is to write one well. 

The simplicity in the writing of a love 
story is its most trying problem, and in the 
reading, its greatest charm. 

This does not necessarily mean that every 
love story should introduce the heroine, the 
hero, the ring and the minister in as short 
a time as possible. On the contrary, it is 
infinitely better to postpone the ring and 
the minister until the hero and heroine have 
proved their love for each other, through 
thick of circumstance and thin of faith 
to the complete satisfaction of themselves, 
their creator and their reading audience. 

But it does mean that the hero and hero- 
ine and the circumstances we find them in 





ie. 


ben] . 1 ° 
“should be introduced as naturally, sincerely 


and easily as a personal friend would be. 
And if that personal friend has an inter- 
esting history, we want to know about it. 

We like to have our stories in Cupid’s 
Diary friendly, appealing, refreshing. To 
that end, we choose from the many meri- 
torious manuscripts that are submitted 
those stories which are best characterized 
by simple language and sincere expression ; 
human feeling and natural manifestation of 
it; original plot and appropriate setting. 

Our editorial needs demand that the love 
interest should be paramount and all com- 
plications love problems. Plot, setting and 
characterization should not be subordinate 
to the other requirements, but should ac- 
company, hand in hand, the procession of 
events to the final fade-out. A manuscript 
cannot plead entrance at our editorial door 
simply by virtue of its being a love story. 
It must be enriched, as life itself is en- 
riched, with the human feeling and emotion 
experienced in its duration. 
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iN€Xt in importance 1S variety. 


The story must be well-plotted, carefully 
worked out and sincerely written; it must 
have originality of theme, continuity o 
tion and clarity of detail. 


ate 


~= 


N ORDER to provide a universal appeal, 
Cupid’s Diary tries to present, in each 
issue, a variety of stories—types that will 
appeal to the general and the special reader. 
The writer who bears this in mind when 
planning a story will have the assurance of 
careful reading and deliberate consideration 
on the part of the editors. 

‘upid’s Diary is not a confessional maga- 
zine. It is a publication for clean, young 
and wholesome love stories. All material 
submitted is considered in accordance with 
these qualifications. 

Although American settings are preferred, 
they are not the rule. Foreign or unusual 
settings, provided they are authentic, are 
acceptable if the story warrants their use. 

Our readers are particularly sympathetic 
to situations with which they are familiar. 
They are fond of the heroine who leads an 
everyday life as they do, but who finds ro- 
mance and glamor just around the corner 
as they hope to do. This doesn’t mean that 
the lonely little stenographer marries the 
employer’s son and lives happily ever after. 
Our readers identify themselves with the 
heroine, and expect her adventures and ro- 
mance to compensate for the drab days of 
their own existence. Generally, the story is 
presented from the girl’s point of view for 
that reason. The first-person tale is rarely 
used. 

The minimum for short stories is 5000 
words; the maximum, 10,000. Novelettes 
from 10,000 to 15,000 words are also used. 
Serial novels from 50,000 to 60,000 words 
may be submitted for consideration. 

Although our stories are chiefly of love 
complications, fast action, adventure and 
mystery are often employed to heighten the 
love interest. Characterization should al- 
ways be definite and well drawn. Situations 
should be highly dramatic, although never 
melodramatic. As the story proceeds, there 
should be a well-developed suspense which 
heightens as it approaches the climax. 
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[iss Helen MacVichie, editor of Cupid’s 
Diary, is noted for her fair treatment 
of authors and their work. She is particu- 
larly sympathetic to young and new writers 
of promise and is always glad to grant them 
an interview and individual attention, de- 
spite the busy needs of “going to press.” 
She is affable, approachable, understanding 
and cheerful—a combination rare in indi- 
viduals, much less editors. 

Miss MacVichie is to new au- 
thors. She is always glad to talk over plots, 
and suggest the particular changes needed 
for the balance of the story. 


cordial 


The most direct way to market a story in 
Cupid’s Diary is to mail it directly to the 
offices at 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
There it will be delivered to a competent 
editorial staff, which is skilled in reading 
and judging manuscripts. Miss MacVichie 
herself grants the stories a final reading and 
decision. 

At the present time, the magazine has no 
need for stage, screen or movie material. 
The western romance, the aviation, mystery 
and sport story are always acceptable, pro- 
vided that the love interest is well developed. 
Seasonal stories—Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
June Commencemenis, Graduations and 
Weddings, etc—-should be submitted from 
one to two months previous to the timely 
holiday. 

Short, romantic verse from four to six- 
teen lines is used, but the space is limited 
for poetry and does not provide a regular 
need. Four-line verse is used most often 
for “fillers.” 


UR favorite advice to the writer begin- 

ning a for our magazine is, 
“Plunge right into your story.” Make the 
reader immediately conscious of a dra- 
matic situation; interest him so that he will 
continue his reading. That is not neces- 
sarily a form; merely a suggestion for the 
beginner to follow. 


story 


In some instances, the childhood of the 
main characters is pictured in order to show 
or explain their subsequent action. In most 
cases, the stories accepted follow the direct 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Writing --a Pleasure? 


The Editor of “Better Homes and Gardens” Gets a Lot of Fun Out 
of Writing. He Knows What He Sees, Gets a Drama 
Out of It, and Transmits That Drama to 
the Reader in a Forceful Way 


By ELMER T. PETERSON 
Contributor to Saturday Evening Post, McClure’s, Nation’s Business, Independent Outlook, etc. 


O YOU get a kick out of writing? I 
do, and if I didn’t, I wouldn’t be in the 
writing business. 

I have little patience with those who say 
that writing is a laborious, nose-grinding, 
heart-breaking game. 

That doesn’t mean that in my free-lancing 
experience I have rung the bell every time. 
Far from it. I knocked at the door of the 
Saturday Evening Post at least fifteen years 
before it was opened wide enough to get 
an article past the foundry. Moreover, I 
grant that many a man who says writing is 
a hard job is a brilliant success at it. But, 
just the same, I don’t understand that line. 
Writing, as far as I am concerned, with the 
exception of a certain amount of research 
work in connection with it, is a pleasure. 
In my newspaper and magazine experience 
I have written more than five million words, 
and not more than one-half of one per cent 
could be classified as drudgery. 

What is writing, anyhow? 

Somehow, I can’t think of it as the string- 
ing of a lot of words together, and to end, 
in such a manner as to make graceful sen- 
tences. Rather, it is the art and act of 
knowing what you see and hear, getting the 
drama out of it, and transmitting that drama 
to the reader in a most direct and forceful 
way. 

The person who sits down at his type- 
writer and begins to piddle and fiddle, won- 
dering what the first word and the first sen- 
tence should be, is half beaten before he 
starts. The way to get a glorious kick out 
of writing is first, be sure to see something 
in what you see, then find the shortest route 


to the typewriter, jumping over chairs, if 
necessary, stick in some paper, and write 
like a house afire, letting the grammatical 
chips fall where they may. Then, after it 
is all off your chest, go back and polish up 
the job just as beautifully as you desire. 

I know a crowd of young college students, 
all of whom are anxious to become writers. 
Just now they are in the stage where style, 
historical backgrounds, writing traditions, 
iconoclastic movements, romanticism, phi- 
losophy, moods, nuances, and a lot of other 
things have them running around in small 
concentric circles. What I would like to 
have them do, with all due regard to the 
tremendous historical background of litera- 
ture in general, is to forget it for awhile, 
and write something white-hot and flashing 
with vitality, out of real life. For instance, 
they could go to a hospital any day in the 
week, and get one of a dozen human-interest 
stories that would be as fine as anything 
they could construct out of their imagina- 
tions. 

That is where | get the most kick out of 
writing. To make literature out of some- 
thing one has seen with his own eyes—that 
is where the thrill of creative effort comes 
in. Molding beautiful phrases and passages 
out of the fairy creatures back of the moon, 
or the distressful adventures of Persephone 
is fine, but for those who don’t seem to click 
with editors on such material, here is a tip: 
try writing about real life. And when you 
do that, don’t put a lot of fancy language 
in the mouths of your characters that isn’t 
likely to be there. Make it convincing by 
making it real. After all, practically all of 
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the world’s best literature has come from 
writers reporting what they saw, or thought 
they saw. 


GAIN: The most important thing about 
writing is seeing what you see. You 
have to see it with the visualizing power, 
which means the grasping of a great many 
implications not seen on the surface with 


the physical eye. ieee 


— 


If you see an old 
man with crutches 





Current Needs of 


Writer's Digest 


Of course, there is no use in telling the 
beginning writer that it is a lot of fun to 
write, unless he has a few definite ideas 
as to the subject he is going to write about. 
One cannot just sit down and conjure things 
out of thin air. 

The thing to do is to follow your own 
natural bent as far as possible. If you hate 
tishing and hunting, don’t try to contribute 
to an outdoor 
magazine. Al- 
though I am 
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plant, cultivate, prepare—as the case may be— 
the various things that go into the making of 
a home. 
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there and forget 
yourself, and the wind. You see only.the old 


man, with the lines on his face, sharply 
against the blur. You see the pleading in his 
eye and also the jaunty grin that he puts on 
in self-defense. You see his pride and his 
refusal to go to the poorhouse. It isn’t sob 
stuff or mush; it’s reality. It doesn’t take 
“fine writing” to tell about the old man. Just 
write down what you see, if you see it. And 
so you get the thrill of creative writing. 


into business 
facts, you can sell almost any number of in- 
formative business articles to the various 
trade papers, 


JF you like growing things, why not make 

use of some farm or garden material? 
Such articles should have either a_pro- 
nounced tendency to inform the amateur, 
or a dramatic inspirational quality. In any 
case, keep away from technicalities. The 
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technical reader, usually has his own favorite 
technical publication, whereas the general 
farm and garden publications, being aimed 
at the general public, must speak every-day 
language. 

One of the most discouraging things to a 
writer—and I speak from the standpoint of 
a free-lance contributor as well as out of 
my experience as an editor—is to write a 
perfectly good article, only to have it re- 
turned. Don’t get discouraged, and don’t 
think the editors are in league against the 
beginner. There is no thrill comes to an 
editor like that of discovering a new writer 
who has literary “Jt.” Editors like new 
contributors. The rejection of a really 
good article, nine times out of ten, comes 
either from the fact that the contributor has 
not studied his market closely enough, and 
has mailed his manuscript to the wrong mag- 
azine, or else the magazine is already well 
supplied with similar material. The edi- 
torial picture is constantly changing. An 
article which might be acceptable today may 
be rejected the next day. Above all, study 
your own individual market. 


If you have ever read a typical medical- 
journal article, you may realize how in- 
formation without human interest reads. 
I have found in my own experience as a 
magazine editor that, nine times out of ten, 
the more a man knows about a technical 
subject, the less likely he is able to write 
an article about it which will appeal to the 
general public. The best interpreter of a 
technical subject is usually the intelligent 
person with a smattering of knowledge who 
checks up his essential facts with an ex- 
pert before submitting the article. How- 
ever, there are exceptional writers here and 
there who not only know such a subject 
thoroughly, but can write about it in an in- 
teresting manner. Such was Dr. Slosson. 


The other day I asked a promising young 
writer to tell me his greatest obstacle, and 
he said, “Lack of ambition, I guess.” 

“No,” I said, “Analyze the case and you 
will have to admit that your diagnosis isn’t 
entirely correct. If you are hungry and 
have a fine meal set before you, there is no 
lack of ambition. You like to play tennis. 
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You don’t feel lack of ambition when you 
start out to play. The trouble with you is 
that you are making writing too much of a 
chore. You don’t really enjoy it. Or, if you 
enjoy writing in general, you are taking the 
hardest way. Follow the path of least re- 
sistance for awhile and see how much more 
fun you get out of it. Then, when you get 
into the swing and zest of it, you can tackle 
the more ambitious programs.” 

Many writers, no doubt, will disagree 
with this conception of writing. To them 
it is a serious and sometimes often tragic 
labor. They sweat and squirm, and great 
is their travail. They point out, with great 
justice and good sense, that wide reading, 
more or less travel, and various other items 
of real work enter into the writing game. 
This much may be granted. And yet, if one 
achieves a thrill in the game, why should 
any of this be disagreeable? Why should 
anyone follow, as a life work, something 
that is thoroughly distasteful ? 


ig HAS become a standing joke that every- 

body in the country thinks he can write. 
There are not a million writers in the coun- 
try. Probably there are not one hundred 
thousand good writers or one thousand out- 
standingly good writers. Neither are there 
one million painters, nor one hundred thou- 
sand good painters, nor one thousand out- 
standingly good architects. Let’s get this 
thing properly appraised—get rid of some 
foolish notions about writing, wherein peo- 
ple err both ways. First—writing is not as 
dificult as a great many people think. 
Corollary: Writing should be a pleasure 
and not a laborious task. Second—lIt is not 
true that almost any one can write. The 
ability to picture thoughts, events, and cir- 
cumstances convincingly and interestingly 
requires the same degree of imaginative and 
creative skill as the ability to paint a good 
picture in oil. 


A story in your head 
Pays for no bread; 
You can’t sell it 
Unless you tell it. 
"Nuff sed.—E. N. RICHARDSON. 
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Farm 


Writer’s Digest 


News 


A List of Some Farm Magazines With Their Editorial Requirements, 
and a Discussion of This Promising Field for the Free Lance 


By Byron TROYER 


d ipearateceinncryge the middle west, south 
and far west, farm news is one of the 
most important, and one of the most neg- 
lected, phases of the newspaper’s contents. 

A recent survey of Iowa farmers showed 
that 80 per cent takes a daily paper. Yet, 
in many newspapers in farming sections of 
the country there are few if any items of 
farm news or personal items concerning 
farmers. 

Happily, most papers are beginning to 
realize the value of the farm circulation, 
and are making efforts to cater to the farm 
element through weekly farm pages, farm 
columns or scattered bits of farm news. 

That this trend is not misdirected is shown 
by the fact that the Iowa survey brought to 
light that approximately as many farmers 
read farm magazines, their trade organs, as 
read the dailies. It is doubtful if the mem- 
bers of any other occupation can show such 
an interest in his work or the fellow mem- 
bers of his occupation. 

The principal trouble with the efforts of 
the newspaper to please its farm element is 
that the local possibilities are overlooked or 
are not fully developed. Instead, publicity 


material from state colleges of agriculture, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
other organizations are depended upon al- 
most entirely to supply material for the farm 
page. ‘This is a good source for a part of 
the farm page content, but the average editor 
or reporter assigned to do the farm page 
plucks out a handful of this material with- 
out discriminating, slams on heads, not using 
the ordinary care that he would for other 
stories because it is “farm page stuff,” and 
then shoves it on to the composing room. 
The result is that the average farm page 
contains a story on the prune crop of Cali- 
fornia, another on combatting boll weevil 
in cotton, the success of North Dakota farm- 
ers in marketing their flax crop, a descrip- 
tion of a new orange introduced by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and advice on 
clearing new lands in Panama; none oi 
which are of much more interest to the corn- 
belt farmer, in the Indiana county where the 
paper is printed, than to the average reader. 


OST of the farm editors I know have 
been assigned to the job with no more 
farming experience and knowledge than any 
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one can get in an apartment. It seems that 
farm boys weren’t made to grow into news- 
papermen. However, lack of background 
shouldn’t prevent the city-bred man from 
getting out a presentable farm page. One 
of the most successful agricultural editors I 
know was a minister. He had never lived 
on a farm, but in working with his parish- 
ioners became interested in farming and be- 
gan to do feature articles for farm mag- 
azines by talking their work over with 
farmers and getting their viewpoints, learn- 
ing new methods they had discovered, and 
then illustrating his articles with his own 
photos. He had a good sense of news values, 
and his work with magazines soon gained 
him a position with a state newspaper as 
farm editor. 

His is the idea that can help any news- 
paperman to get out a good farm page. 


S A reporter, and later state and farm 

editor of the Marion, Ind., Chronicle, 
[ came into the newspaper business, fresh 
from a ten years’ apprenticeship on the farm 
of my father. From working with him, I 
became familiar with farming, especially 
with the seed business and the livestock in- 
dustry. While on the farm, I wrote for 
most of the larger farm papers and from 
this experience and later newspaper work 
gained an insight into what the farmer wants 
to read about. 

The farmer, I found, is interested first, 
as the city man is, in the neighbors in his 
own township, his own county and his own 
state. To get at this news, from the edi- 
torial room of a county or state daily, is 
he next problem. 

The county agricultural agent, who may 
be found in most counties of the farming 
sections of the country, is one of the most 
important of these sources. It is his busi- 
ess to know the farmers of his county, 
help them with their problems, bring to 
them the latest farm methods. He knows 
the farmers of his county as no one else 
does. For instance, the Grant county agent, 
who was a gold mine of news sources to me, 
has hundreds of men co-operating with him 
in the use of new farm methods, something 
like 600 women organized into home eco- 





Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be interested 
to learn that I have succeeded 
in selling a short story to ‘War 
Birds,’ aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check for $100. 
The story is the first I have at- 
tempted. As the story was paid 
for at higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 

DarRRELL JorDAN, 

Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


Self - starters will like this 
new way of learning to 


WRITE 


EWSPAPER Institute training in writing has be- 

come thoroughly established as a practical, in- 
spiring, productive method. This holds good not only 
among literary lights, editors and publishers, but also 
among the best of all judges—men and women who 
have taken the training and profited by it. 


Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing-aspirants of 
all ages and classes mone a forth many signifi- 
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The best student- writers... ‘and the best writers... 
are those who can think and act for themselves, once 
they are put in the right trail. They do not require 
close surveillance while under instruction. We _ call 
these people self-starters. The term explains itself. 

We provide the material, the plan, the special guides, 
the text, the story writing assignments on definite 
schedule. Furthermore, after giving the student time 
to write up his assignments, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he has come 
to the professional standard. Here, in short, is a com- 
plete outfit of tools...the rest is up to the self-starter. 
It is obvious that as direct and uncomplicated a method 
permits a maximum cf instruction at a minimum of cost, 
placing N. I. A. training within the reach of anyone. 


Many students and former 
students now 
writing for publication 


HOUSANDS of men and women, and many young people have taken 

N. I. A. training and found it as practical, as stirring, and as 
true-to-expectations as we represent it to be. For N. I. A, training 
teaches writing by the intensely interesting New York newspaper 
copy-desk method . the type of newswriting experience that pro- 
duces nearly nine out of ten successful writers. 

Best of all, the cost of this training is modest, and the student 
may carry it on at home, entirely in spare time 

To those new to the writing business, the Institute points not to 
the immense royalties of best-selling authors but to $25, $50, and 
$100 readily paid for material that takes little time to write.... 
short articles, recipes, humorous pieces, short stories, contributions 
on subjecis that interest women. There are many profitable fields 
for these who want to make their writing ability pay prompt divi- 
dends. We make no extravagant claims as to what the N. I. 
method can do for anyone’s fame or wealth. We do maintain that, 
with rare exceptions, N. I. A. training will increase anyone's writing 
knowledge, writing ability, writing confidence, and writing income. 


Send for this free book 


Journalism, Your Future and You,’’ an absorbing little book we 
have prepared to show how newspaper training leads to writing ac- 
complishment, will appeal to everyone interested in writing for profit. 
The coupon will bring it to you, free and without obligation. Fill 
in and mail the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
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Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 
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nomics clubs, and a similar number of farm 
boys and girls organized into Four-H clubs. 

He talks personally with dozens of these 
every day, at his office, on their farms and 
over the phone, discussing their individual 
problems. 

Countless men are reached by letter, while 
he comes into contact with hundreds at meet- 
ings, demonstrations, etc. Of course, he is 
in a position to know the farmer and what 
he is doing as no one else can. 

In addition to this valuable source, there 
are various other farm leaders, as the heads 
of Farm Bureau units, granges, co-operative 
marketing organizations, farmers’ institutes 
and farm social organizations who are ex- 
tremely valuable as news sources. Now- 
adays, practically every farmer belongs to 
one or more of these organizations, and 
their doings are of as vital interest to him 
as are the affairs of the country club, the 
luncheon club, the chamber of commerce, 
bridge clubs and church groups to his city 
brothers and sisters. 

The officers of these organizations can 
give many tips on farming news items in 
addition to those concerning their own or- 
ganizations. For instance, a Farm Bureau 
official gave me the dope on the story of a 
farmer who was using sodium chlorate to 
kill thistles and unwittingly got his clothes 
saturated with the highly inflammable chem- 
ical. A carelessly lighted match set his gar- 
ments afire and his life was saved only by 
the timely action of a neighbor. We would 
not have received the story through the 
regular news channels. 


THIRD source which I find invaluable 

for farm news is the correspondent. The 
Chronicle has approximately thirty corre- 
spondents in nearby towns and cities. I 
wrote to each one of these, explaining what 
I wanted. Many of these were elderly 
women living in town, but most of them 
dropped me an occasional story of farm 
interest, nevertheless. Two newspapermen 
correspondents, however, living in towns of 
10,000 population, were in close touch with 
their paper’s farm subscribers, and I could 
count on the livest kind of items each week 
from them. 
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Our editor believed in, and practised, the 
plentiful use of local art. Accordingly, I 
made it a point to have a piece of local 
art for the farm page each week. It adds 
much to the interest of the page. 

Another angle which I find helpful is the 
interview. These often furnish the basis for 
local art, taken with the staff graflex. Some 
successful farmer, using sound methods, is 
visited and the story of his methods written 
with whatever little human interest touches 
present themselves. 

If a person wishes to get a line on farm 
business conditions, the small city banker 
is the new source. He is usually the owner 
of large holdings of farm lands, and, often, 
has been a farmer himself. His knowledge 
of farming conditions is likely to be greater 
than that of any one else in his community. 

As to what makes farm news, that is an- 
swered in the same way as the query as to 
what makes news in the city — names, 
the unusual, notable achievements, animal 
stories, catastrophies. The litter of seven- 
teen pigs, the farmer who has the largest 
pumpkin in the neighborhood, the county 
fair, the child saved from drowning by the 
farm collie, the careless farmer gored by a 
bull, election of officers of the co-operative 
creamery, the freak ear of corn, record crop 
vields, the winnings of Mr. Blank’s sleek 
Angus cattle at the state fair, are a few of 
the innumerable possibilities. 

The story should be written in simple, 
concise language that the farmer will under- 
stand, and that shows at least some knowl- 
edge of his occupation. If the reporter is 
not sure of a point, he should check it with 
the county agent. 


'HE following farm magazines are among 
the leading markets for farm articles: 
Successful Farming, Success Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Kirk Fox, editor. Uses 
about 100 articles from contributors, from 
100 to 2000 words long, each month. They 
must be especially timely and authoritative 
for this magazine. Since the death of E. T. 
Meredith, editor and publisher, in 1928, the 
editorial policy has changed much, a very 
large space being devoted to articles of in- 
terest to women, boys and girls. More 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Drear Forum Epitor: 

On Page 24 in Writer’s Dicest for Jan- 
uary a condensed account is given how Jiggs 
Neely, pilot, bound hand and foot, also with 
a noose around his neck, manages to wriggle 
out on the slippery pontoon into the arc of 
the revolving propellor, and by extending his 
bound hands toward the razor-keen blades 
severs his bonds, then climbs into the cockpit 
and overpowers his captor. 

That’s what I call (excuse my slang) a 
“superdoo.” Any man who can put a solid 
object against the tip of a propellor blade and 
still have two good hands and a whole pro- 
pellor left is missing out on the Carnegie 
Award. 

An eroplane traveling between eighty to 
ninety miles an hour must whirl the blade 
around somewhere between 1800 to 2000 r. 
p.m. Any solid object coming in contact 
with the tip of the propellor, whether it be 
a hand, a rope, a stone, a bird, or any object 
that is shatterable, will be shattered or cut up 
in several pieces. And in most cases the pro- 
pellor is shattered. And with that wind pres- 
sure no living man could hold bound wrists 
near the tip of the blade without moving the 
hands a fraction of an inch either direction 
the ship is traveling. And that fraction is 
enough ! 

With a demand for better examples, I 
remain, . 


J. I. Morris. 


To THE Forum EprTor: 


I have just taken a ride into tall literary 
timber. You will probably laugh and make 
merry at my quixotic ride. The tall trees 
seem so strange and varied; nevertheless, 
I follow the road. 

First. I ride amongst the tall pines of 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 


for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 











Letters are selected 


He tells me only the ex- 
haustive can be truly interesting. Then fol- 
lows the 900-page “Mystic Mountain” novel. 
With me life is short and his novel too long. 
He caricatures certain phases of psycho-an- 
alysis, but later he says he sees the light and 
becomes a follower of Nietzsche. 


Thomas Mann. 


Evidently the great author has never heard 
of our friend, Thomas Uzzell, who advises us 
to taboo all tuberculous characters. Mr. 
Mann opens with a battery of such unfortu- 
nates, and he works them faithfully to the 
end. 

I wonder, as I ride farther, trailing behind 
me unawares all my past, whether some of 
those inhibitions and restraints upon the pa- 
gan were not, fundamentally, for the best. 
I am forced to believe that acquired habits 
may become hereditary and evolutionary in 
our makeup. 

[ wonder as I ride through the tall pines, 
and then suddenly come to some gnarled 
oaks, of Julia Peterkin, of whom it is said 
she loves to lie flat on the earth with her 
feet turned up toward the sun, who smokes 
cigarettes and who insists the perfect wife is 
the beautiful moron. 

Again our friend Uzzell tells us that litera- 
ture is the record of human frailty. What 
corking material for a story have we here! 

Then I ride on into a trackless wild where 
all kinds of poetry is written. I hear some 
vanishing tones, deep and sweet, but the jazz 
poetry is screeching too loud and the rhyth- 
mic beauty of a noble art will soon be no 
more, 

I would ride on further into the land of 
humor but I am told that H. C. Witwer 
worked assiduously eighteen hours a day and 
that is too much for my frail constitution. 
I can go no further. I am lost in the woods. 

F, A. STAHL. 
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GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed is copy of my advertisement now 
running in Author and Journalist, headed 
“Use Right Pen Name”. Attract by 
using pen name in harmony with your birth 
and destiny.” 

Please run this in the next available issue 
of Writer’s Dicest and bill for same. 

Yours very truly, 
Ep Bopkin. 


Dear Mr. BopkIn: 

Although we thank you for thinking of 
Wariter’s Dicest advertising columns, we 
regret that we will be unable to accept “copy” 
on numerology which is, of course, utter 
bunk. Our readers would severely criticize 
Waiter’s Dicest for publishing such ma- 
terial. 

Yours truly, 
WRiITER’s DIGEST. 


January 26, 1930. 


Mr. Aron M. MATHIEv, 

Business Manager, 

WrRriTEr’s DiceEst, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. MatTuHieEv: 

I thank you for your frank letter of Janu- 
ary 21st—and I am sorry that you see my 
pet profession as bunk. No hard feelings, 
of course—but I wish you had not put it: 
“such stuff is, of course, utter bunk’”—but 
rather: “I believe such stuff is utter bunk,” 
for, naturally, every man is entitled to his 
own opinion. 

Yes, it pays well in many ways—and if I 
should show you some letters proving what 
it has accomplished, you probably would say 
to the effect, “There ain’t no such animal.” 
But even Neysa McMein and Alice Foote 
MacDougall are successful victims. 

But you are not the only debunker. Some 
of my associates on Collier’s give me the 
“razz,” especially John B. Kennedy. Then 
again, when the Nez York Sun, during Jan- 
uary 1928, ran a prediction of mine that 
Herbert Hoover would be nominated, and 
elected by eight million votes, the Sun 
laughed, but after election admitted that I 
was a prettv good guesser. Likewise, in 1927 
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when I predicted a big year for letters C and 
L, foretelling Charles Lindbergh, Chamber- 
lin and Levine and others—I got a big smile. 

So just in passing, I am enclosing a clip- 
ping or so which might interest you—espe- 
cially the one predicting a prominent year in 
1930 for names beginning with M. 

Best of Iluck—thanks for your frankness 
anyway. 

Respectfully, 
Ep BopkIn. 


Epitor’s Note: Speaking of subscribers 
who had objected to their publishing a series 
of articles on astrology the Author and 
Journalist said editorially, “Nor do we feel 
that apology is necessary Y 


DEAR ForuM: 
I think Writer’s DicEsT is a great little 
magazine and a really fine help to writers. 
Harry STEPHEN KEELER. 
Harry Stephen Keeler’s new novel, “Thieves 
in the Night,” is published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, and will be their mystery book of 
the month. 


Dear Forum EpiTor: 

As long as you continue to publish such 
articles as D’Orsay contributes, especially 
the series on novel writing, I’m with you 
a hundred per cent. How simplified things 
become when so clearly explained. Who 
knows? I may yet write that novel laid 
away as beyond my ability. 

Yours for continued improvement 
possible) of WriTER’s DIGEST. 

PHILIP J. VARKER. 


(if 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

I think the following method of safe 
guarding photographs sent along with 
manuscripts will be helpful to many of the 
readers of Writer’s DIGEsT. 

During the many years of my writing 
career I have quarreled with only five edi- 
tors, and then only because of the ruining 
of some valuable photos, which would not 
have been ruined had greater care been exer- 
cised in remailing them. Two of the edi- 
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tors to whom I protested my loss sent checks 
at their usual rates for the pictures damaged. 
The other three called my attention to the 
fact that “we are not responsible for acci- 
dental loss or damage of material sub- 
mitted.” 

I have since used a system of my own 
creation for preventing accidental loss or 
damage to photos. Briefly it is this: To 
keep pictures safely at home in my desk 
until the manuscript they are to illustrate 
has been more or less definitely accepted. 
Instead of submitting the photos, I send 
along with the manuscript a self-addressed 
postal. On the reverse side of it I type as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 
We are interested in your article. 
Please send the photos. 


In the lower left hand corner of the 
postal I type this: 


(Good photos can be furnished to 
the enclosed Ms. by return mail.) 


This system has worked perfectly with 
more than fifty magazines with which I 
have done business. After all, the text mat- 
ter is the most important; nine cases out of 
ten a manuscript’s fate rests upon it. If 
the text matter is available, it is almost cer- 
tain that the photos will get by. And when 
the editor has found the text matter suit- 
able for his periodical, all he has to do is to 
put his John Hancock on the dotted line 
and throw the postal into the mail basket. 
As for the writer, his risks of having photos 
damaged in transit through careless mailing 
for return trips are reduced 99%. 


New Rejector 


T'HERE are many changes of editors these 

days. Recently we noted that Miss Wan- 
da Von Kettler who used to edit “Sweet- 
heart Storics’’ was superseded by Dorothy 
Grinnell. We wonder if Wanda fell under 
the romantic spell of some expert love story 
writer and has given up a good job to type 
his manuscripts ? 








Beginners 


Only 
ea. 


APRIL 15, 1930, WRITER’S DI- 
~~ GEST will inaugurate its beginner’s 
class in writing. Experienced students, 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. Forty students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to plainly show the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course will last four months. 


GRAD UATES of the Beginner’s Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth paper 
magazines. They WILL, however, un- 
derstand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
style. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced professional writers 
who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Typewriters loaned to 
those students not owning one. As the 
class will be limited in number, we urge 
you to reply at once. Complete details, 
and an outline of the beginner’s course in 
writing that will intrigue and mspire you 
await sincere inquiries. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


| WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ] 
I Kindly send details of the beginner’s course in 
| writing. This puts me under no obligation. ] 
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J. A. K., Hibbing, Minn.—The David C. 
Cook Company at Elgin, Ill., publishes the 
following magazines: Boys’ World, Girls’ 
Companion, Boys Today, Girls Today, Jun- 
ior Today, What To Do, Young Peoples’ 
Weekly; also lesser quarterlies and teachers’ 
helps. 

A complete list of publishers—magazine, 
book, music, art, etc., together with their 
particular needs, name of editor, rate of pay- 
ment, etc., will be found in “Where and 
How to Sell Manuscripts” which is offered 
with a year’s subscription to WriTER’s D1- 
GEST at $2.95. This is a necessary addition 
to every writer’s library who wishes to keep 
in touch with markets for his material. 

V.M., Albany, N. Y.—When a publisher 
goes into bankruptcy his published but un- 
paid for stories may not be submitted by you 
elsewhere, unless you inform the editor in 
question of its previous connection. 


H. D. L., Alexandria, Egypt.—“Where 
and How to Sell Manuscripts” contains the 


addresses of over 7000 publications. The 
addresses of those you inquired about are: 
Marriage Stories, 97 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Allan Read. 
The Underworld, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. 


Harold Hersey. 
Dragnet, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. Harold 


Hersey. 

Under Fire, 120 W. 42nd St., New York. Harold 
Hersey. 

Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York. 


Wm. Hamilton. 
Wall Street News, 42° News St., New York. 
W. E. Craig. 


S.J. R., San Antonio, Texas.—Although 
an editor prefers to read a manuscript which 
is written on flat paper, the difficulties in 
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sending them out has resulted in practically 
all manuscripts being sent to the editorial 
desks folded in three folds. Most manu- 
scripts come to our publications in regular 
official size envelopes on 8!4x11 stationery. 


G. L., Chambersburg, Pa.—There is no 
necessity whatsoever for a story to be copy- 
righted before it is sent to the editor of a 
magazine. The majority of publications are 
copyrighted after coming from press, and 
your story in the issue is included in the 
copyright. 

M. B. S., Decatur, [ll—The only firm 
we know that might be interested in your 
pageant in the form of readings with living 
pictures shown after each section, of a pa- 
triotic nature and for use in church and 
Sunday School performances, is Samuel 
French & Company, 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York City. Such material is purchased both 
on a royalty and cash plus royalty basis. 


P. G., Odon, Ind.—Epigrams are accepted 
and paid for by College Humor, 1050 N. 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill., H. N. Swanson, Edi- 
tor; and Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York, 
Norman Anthony, Editor. 


R.S.H., Raleigh, N. C_—Aviation is pub- 
lished at 250 W. 57th St., New York, and 
Earl D. Osborn is editor. Baker’s Weekly 
is published at 45 W. 45th St., New York, 
for the wholesale and retail baker. Rock 
Products is published at 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. The address of the N. C. 
W. C. News Service is 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 
































Yours FREE! 


AGAZINE sections and special columns 

of the daily newspapers offer a rich field 
r the writer who wants to get ahead and 
t the same time make real money. 








If you can write articles that get checks 
istead of rejection slips, you can make ten 
times as much money, with no extra efforts 
syndicating your writings. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


his valuable book of 188 pages, by one of the fore- 


writers of syndicated articles, explains every 
It discusses the subject of syndicating from 
angle; what sources to draw on for material, 
to prepare your story, how to sell it; in fact, it 
s everything of value to the writer who is ambi- 
to make more money from his efforts. 


This Book is Absolutely FREE! 


a limited time only, you can secure a copy of 
valuable book, absolutely free with a year’s sub- 
iption to WRITER’S DIGEST, or your renewal (to 
yin when your present subscription expires) at the 
ilar rate of $2.00. 
Twelve issues of the writer’s favorite magazine and 
188-page book for $2.00. 











USE THE CONVENIENT CARD BELOW 


Mail Today—We Will Pay the POSTAGE 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East T\ 





Do You Want A Book 


FREE? 


MAIL THIS CARD NOW! 
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| s+ WITH THE EDITOR © | 


“ TUST what the heck,” asked one perspir- 

_ ing writer, “do you critics at WRITER’s 
Dicest mean by slanting. How do you slant 
a story’? Why do you slant it, and who cares 
if you do? You folks seem to be always 
stressing editorial policies and style rules. 
[ personally think just plain, good writing is 
more important.” 

As this question touches the very hub of 
successful writing we are answering it 
editorially. 

If the publishing world consisted simply 
of one or two “quality” magazines, two or 
three general business papers, a few fiction 
magazines, and some picture papers, there 
would be little if any need to stress style 
rules or editorial policies. As newspapers 
and magazines are usually the first to feel 
any business change they quite naturally re- 
flect the tempo of the day. Thus the pub- 
lishing world has become sadly (we say sad- 
ly advisedly) specialized. 

There are particular and special magazines 
whose interests serve only goat raisers, hotel 
waiters, factory managers, love-sick-young- 
girls, skinny easterners who would like to be 
red-blooded, travel fiends, desk manufac- 
turers, editors, repressed old ladies, intelli- 
gent minorities, radical left wings, radical 
right wings, humor addicts, worshippers of 
the cinema beauties, little theater admirers, 
purchasing agents, house-to-house salesmen, 
writers, hick sportsmen, big game sportsmen, 
fireside sportsmen, building and loan execu- 
tives, trapshooters, garage owners, parents 
of small babies, adolescent high school girls, 
sad-eyed-old-maids-with-young-ideas, bank- 
ers, bakers, barber shops, food shops, delica- 
tessens, inferiority-complex-people-who- 
want-to-be-enthused, book lovers, busy-busi- 
ness-men-wanting-culture-in-a-hurry, 100 
per cent Americans, 100 per cent foreigners, 
boys- who-can’t-get-a-date-and-want-a-thrill, 
girls- who-can’t-get-a-date-and-want-a-thrill, 
lumber mill owners, concrete mixing manu- 
facturers. housewives, off color joke hounds, 


ottice-clerks-needing-enthusiasm, occult sus- 
pecters, mystery lovers, political folk, and 
the Lord only knows how many thousand 
others. 

There must be close to eight thousand 
magazines today buying stories every month, 
and appealing to one special and individual 
class. 

Like everything else, however, there are 
exceptions in the publishing business as else- 
where. Thus we have a few national week- 
lies with tremendous circulations. These 
weeklies are bought by people vastly differ- 
ent in nature, complexes, reactions, wealth 
and position but all herded together under 
one circulation banner because of the un- 
usually low price and extraordinary large 
contents of a national five-cent weekly. Even 
then, stories that are bought by the editor of 
Liberty probably would be rejected by Col- 
licr’s or the Post. The editor of a publica- 
tion is hired solely because he understands 
the people in his magazine’s field, and knows 
how to please them. 

For instance, you find the same thing in 
True Story month in and month out. | Like- 
wise for the Mercury or the Graphic. | These 
editors have found the pulse of their sub- 
scribers. To vary from it one fraction of 
an inch means tampering with a highly strung 
and carefully balanced organism. It/is only 
done after some courageous thinking, and 
much planning. 


EOPLE buy Wrirer’s Dicest because 
they want the most authoritative infor- 
mation on the writing world today.| If we 
began publishing general stories instead of 
market notices, our readers would leave us 
flat. Likewise with every other editor. He 
knows what his readers want. And he gives 
it to them to the very best of his| ability. 
The job of the writer, therefore, ig to dis- 
cover the magazines suited to his particular 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Writing a Newspaper 


REVITY, interest and valuable informa- 
tion characterize the study of newspaper 
work in the book, “The Working Press.” 
The author, John H. Sorrells, editor of 
the Fort Worth Press, has written not so 
much about the theory of newspaper writing 
but rather how a newspaper is actually writ- 
ten. It is an-accumulation of memos, given 
with the terseness of headlines, intended 
originally as information to those who 
worked with the author. 

Included among the list of topics discussed 
are “To Be or Not To Be—Clever,” ““Head- 
lines,” “Writing Copy,” and “Art.” In the 
first-mentioned subject, Editor Sorrels de- 
claims the attempt to be “smart,” but adds 
that genuine cleverness in writing is help- 
ful to the style, unless it may injure some 
one. 

The reprints of specimen copies of sev- 
eral front pages add to the appearance of 
the book, and are of particular importance 
in the explanation of make-up of the paper. 

The interest of the book is not confined 
only to those associated with newspaper 
work but will absorb the attention of the 
general class of readers. 

To those to whom writing is a profession 
or avocation, “The Working Press’ is es- 
pecially recommended. 

“The Working Press.” By John H. Sorrells. 

1929: The Ronald Press, New York. 116 

pages. $2.00. 





“Morocco Bound” 


UMBER 27 Lewis Street is the scene of 
the esoteric meanderings of the biblio- 
pole, Edwin Valentine Mitchell, in his book, 
“Morocco Bound.” Here it was that the 
book-lover and fancier conducted his shop 
for those who chose books as their form of 
recreation or for other less-educational 
reasons. 
In the chapter relating to book-thieves 
and author-snatching, the author explains 





much of the materialism and pragmatism of 
the publishing world. In one case he writes: 

“One thing that makes it easy for 
publishers to lure writers away from 
each other is that few writers are satis- 
fied with their publishers. They seem 
to feel that the publisher has fallen 
down in some way in handling their 
work. If the publisher’s advertising de- 
partment accidentally leaves a book out 
of a single advertisement, the author of 
that book is certain to notice it and take 
umbrage. If an author’s wife goes in- 
to a bookshop and does not see her hus- 
band’s book prominently displayed, she 
blames the publisher. Indeed, the wife 
of one popular author apparently made 
it her business to visit bookshops just 
to see if her husband’s books were on 
hand, and if she failed to find them 
would complain bitterly to the publisher, 
who got so fed up with her persistent 
nagging that he seriously considered 
dropping her husband.” 

Mitchell gives an insight to “the Christ- 
mas battle for books,” in which he elaborates 
upon the difficulties encountered by both the 
publishers and book-sellers during and be- 
cause of that seasonal rush on reading 
material. 

The author writes very simply and clearly, 
and the book is easy to read. The printing 
is not such that causes eye-strain but, rather, 
is worthy of favorable mention. 


“Morocco Bound” — Adrift Among Books. 
By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Publishers. 232 pages. 
2.50. 





England, 1476-1622 


URDERS, intrigue, witchcraft. 

These are included among the subjects 
authoritatively discussed in “Some Fore- 
runners of the Newspaper,” a scholarly 
piece of work. 

The treatise develops the historical back- 
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Earn $2,500 to $10,000 a Year in Fascinating 

New Field—Excellent Opportunities for 

Quick Advancement —Previous Experience 
Unnecessary! 


























Institutional Field. 





A 
PROOF! 
Albert H. Larue: 
“T am very much 
pleased by my new 
osition as Manager. 
Peame at a consider 
able increase insala- 
ry and am finding oc- 
casion every day to 
put into practice the 
things I learned from 
the Lewis Course.’ 

. 2 See. “S 
have been appointed 
Assistant Manager of 
this 400-room Apart- 
ment Hotel. I can 
never thank the Lewis 
Gchools enough for 
their assistance.” 

Brant R. Jenkins: 
“Just made steward 
and as the business 
grows expect to have 
full charge of one of 
the best hotels in the 
middle west, thanks 






















Agreement and showing how we &%"*eec™ “oa » 
can — you for one of these : Lewis Hotel Trainin Shoots, ‘ 
pecans pens. ! Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Op- ¢ 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING : portunity,’’ without obligation. . 
SCHOOLS SC HOMO cc vcccccccccccsccccespecsece ; 

Room CD-9787 : ES vvsccncwnseusesessbeasess : 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ee e 
eee State : 


PLENDID salaries, fine living, luxurious surroundings and unlimited opportunities for 
advancement are waiting for the trained man or woman in the Billion Dollar Hotel and 
Publicity directors who know the hotel field needed all the time, 
with hundreds of opportunities every day to step into high-salaried hotel executive positions! 

Hotels, restaurants, clubs, apartment hotels, hospitals, institutions, schools and colleges 
everywhere are calling for trained staffs. Over 70,000 positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 
open yearly in hotels of the United States! Nearly one and three-quarter billion dollars’ 
worth of NEW HOTELS, APARTMENT HOTELS, CLUBS and INSTITUTIONS now 
planned or being built will need over 200,000 trained men and women, 


WE PUT OUR STUDENTS IN TOUCH 
WITH POSITIONS 

You can have one of these fascinating big- pay positions in amaz- 
ingly quick time if you send for details NOW 
success in this nationwide, uncrowded field and put you in touch with 
big opportunities—under personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, appointed 
Managing Consultant by over 300 hotels throughout ithe United States. 
Our students employed by leading hotels everywhere! 

Send today for Free Book, 
explaining our 


Reted sé) 


POSITIONS 


We train you for 


“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” 
Money _ Back 











to your training.’’ 











ground of printed news in England during 
the period from 1476 to 1622. All types 
of news, including that published in broad- 
side ballads, official tracts, and the other 
modes of dispensing information, are scien- 
tifically treated. 

Murders and sensational bits of gossip 
were as popular in those days as they are 
today. Here we find the True report of a 
late practice enterprised by a Papist with a 
young Maiden in Wales, and the Just Down- 
fall of Ambition, Adultery, and Murder, 
Whereunto are added three notorious sin- 
ners, Weston, M. Turner and Franklin. 
The last mentioned appeared in verse, one 
of the popular ways of producing such in- 
triguing sensationalism. 

Those who wrote the news were ballad- 
writers, professional and quasi-professional 
news-writers ; some who wrote for the love 
of the profession, and others who were 
chiefly propagandists. 

Matthias A. Shaaber, professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Pennsylvania, 
author of the treatise, traces historically 


“from Henry the Eighth’s proclamations of 
innocence to astounding accounts of maidens 
who exist on the perfume of roses,” how 
the information gives an insight into the 
events and tastes of this unique period in 
England. 

It is a masterful piece of work. The 
remarkable reprints alone are engaging 
enough to make one more than eager to read 
the book. The ease and simplicity with 
which the author develops his subject adds 
greatly to the appeal of such a scholarly 
work. Writers who desire an insight into 
journalistic history will welcome most en- 
thusiastically this well-written contribution. 

“Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in 

England: 1476-1622.” Matthias A. Shaaber. 

University of Pennsylvania Press. 368 pages. 

$4.00. 





Books Received 
“Ultima Thule” by Henry Handel Rich- 
ardson. A novel rich with the understand- 
ing, faith and courage of a woman. Pub- 
lished by W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New 
York. 314 pages. $2.50. 
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Thar She Blows! 


Louis Carrier and Co., famed publishers 
of Jack Woodford’s book, “Evangelical 
Cockroach,” invited its American creditors 
to a meeting at its New York office, 35 East 
10th Street, recently. A financial reorgan- 
ization of the company will probably be 
made. 


The New Freeman 

The first issue of The New Freeman, radi- 
cal critic of contemporary life and letters, 
is announced for March 15, 1930, by its edi- 
tor, Suzanne La Follette, formerly editor 
of The Freeman. 

The editorial announcement states that the 
magazine “can assure its readers of an un- 
biased, non-partisan and undogmatic treat- 
ment of public affairs, making its appeal to 
intelligent common-sense rather than to prej- 
udice or special interest. It will deal similar- 
ly with current developments in science, lit- 
erature and the arts, with especial recognition 
of the new social forces that are molding the 
life of our time. Its material will be con- 
tributed by the best writers available, with- 
out regard to mere name-value, and its ar- 
rangement will be flexible and attractive, 
without resort to ‘features’ or sensation- 
alism.” 

The magazine, a weekly, will be edited 
from 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 





Appeal for Help 
OR years now, WriTeErR’s DiGEst has 
been receiving each month a copy of the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Magazine addressed 
to Wrighter’s Digest. We awkwardly ac 


cept it each time the postmaster brings it 
around wondering just why in heaven’s 
own name we should receive this magazine. 
We abhor goat’s milk, and the only thing 
we like about sheep is wool. The only two 
or three articles in the magazine vociferously 
whoop it up for better sheep and high prices 
for goats. 

With no malicious intent, 
that we lose none of our dignity, we ask 
our subscribers to send W. E. Blanton, 
editor, at 24 West Bearegard Ave., San 
Angelo, Texas, any information they have 
on tap that will be of interest to the hearty 
sheep and goat raisers who subscribe to this 
persistent magazine. At the same time if 
our subscribers will inform the editor to dis- 
continue our unwanted and unused monthly 
we will be grateful. 


and feeling 


copy, 





Brief Stories Clogged 

F YOU would have quick decisions from 

Brief Stories and Wild West and Com- 
plete Novel Magazine, and wish to keep in 
good with Mr. H. A. Keller, don’t bother 
him till about March. He’s swamped with 
manuscripts and is turning some of the new 
ones back unread. 

Don’t blame editors for turning ’em back 
unread—you would too if you were in their 
shoes. It causes a nausea in the pit of the 
stomach when you have bought enough to 
last you for six issues, have been bawled out 
by the boss for tying up so much money, 
and see the mailman continually staggering 
in under new loads. Why bother reading ’em 
when you couldn’t buy the best story in the 
world? 
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The Best is 


Exclusive in 


Writer’s Digest 


6 Baca following maga- 
zines and book pub- 
lishing houses have re- 
cently sent us exclusive 
articles about the exact 
type of articles and stories 
they want to buy. 


Could any writer ask 
for any better or more 
accurate information? 


Collier’s 

*Fiction House, Inc. 
*Dell Publishing Co. 
*Frank A. Munsey Co. 
Saturday Evening Post 
*Ramer Reviews 
Delineator 

Pathfinder 

St. Nicholas 
*Gernsback Publications 
Harper's Magazine 
Scribner's 

Atlantic Monthly 
Current History 
American Mercury 
Century 


Popuiar Book Corp. 
Forum 
*These publishing houses 


put out between three to four- 
teen magazines apiece. Thus 
one single story trom the Dell 
Publishing Co. included de- 
tailed information about the 
current manuscript needs of 
all their publications such as 


I Confess, Sky Riders, War 
Stories, Film Fun, Cupid’s 
Diary, etc., etc. 











O other writer’s publication in America 
retains such national editorial confidence 
as does WRITER’S DIGEST. By vox 
populi WRITER’S DIGEST is the official 
writer’s magazine. By way of statistics, 
it is many times the largest in circulation. 


Tributes sent to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


By Important Editorial Sanctums 


“We have had many occasions to recommend WRITER’S 
DIGEST to authors, and shall continue to do so.” 
Editorial Department 
(Signed) AMERICAN BOY 
isch buy a copy of WRITER’S DIGEST and read it 
carefully. In it you will find many market suggestions and 
articles that will interest you.’ 
Editorial Department 
(Signed) RAMER REVIEWS, INC. 


Boeri on many, many occasions we have advised new writers 
to subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST.” 
(Signed) THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
per The American Magazine 


“We want to go on record as saying that we value your pub- 
lication. We get it regularly.” 
Editorial Department 
(Signed) UNIVERSAL TRADE PRESS 
SYNDICATE 
“Whenever I want to do one of my contributors a good turn 
I send him a copy of WRITER’S DIGEST because of the 
many leads and market tips in it for writers.” 
Editorial Department 
(Signed) SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 
“We value your magazine which serves as a point of contact 
between a host of writers and editors.” 
Editorial Department 
(Signed) BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America 
“In WRITER’S DIGEST you can get full information about 
markets for fiction. I have recommended it to writers.” 
Editorial Department 
(Signed) SCREENLAND 
“Whenever any of my contributors ask me for leads and new 
market information for writers, I tell them to get a copy of 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Editorial Department 
(Signed) AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 


Doesn’t this deserve your regular 
monthly attention? 


YOU WILL PROFIT BY FILLING OUT AND SENDING THIS COUPON TODAY. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., 
GENTLEMEN: 

Please 
to W RITER’ S DIGEST. 
paid the book I have checked. 


payment in full. 


Name 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


enter my name for one year’s subscription 
Send me free and post- 


Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing 
By Agnes Reeve; 


Writing for the Trade Journal 


cloth bound; 137 pages. 
Enclosed is $2 for } 
Elements of Plot Construction 


] 
] 
] Emotional Values in Fiction Writing 
] Plotting the Short Story 
] 


Standard Dictionary 
Cloth bound; 1005 pages. 
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Enchanted Songs 


Mémories and Distance—These are the Two Factors That Will Lend 
Enchantment to Your Song 


By Roy GRIFFITH 


HE “secret” of writing potentially pop- 

ular songs is very simple—so simple 
that it may surprise you. It is merely a 
matter of getting into your songs the element 
of enchantment. That may sound difficult, 
complicated, or even vague, but it isn’t. It 
is easy and definite. 

Before going further, please note that I 
said “potentially” popular songs. The quali- 
fying adjective is important in these days 
when 30,000 or more new songs are pub- 
lished every year. Of these, nobody knows, 
in advance, just which ones are going to 
catch the public’s fickle fancy and become 
hits. But you can bet your last green Treas- 
ury certificate that nine out of ten of those 
that do graduate into the hit class will be 
based upon the “secret” I am going to give 
you. 

Why do some songs become popular? 
Why do numbers like “Am I Blue,” “I'll 
Always Be In Love With You,” and scores 
of others click with the public? Simply be- 
cause they make an appeal to the memories 
of the listeners. Appeal to memories is the 
essence of the popular song. Without the 
memory appeal, a song has a slim chance, 
no matter how excellent it may be otherwise. 

Remember when “Sonny Boy” burst upon 
an unexpectant world and sky-rocketed into 
such amazing popularity that it soon became 
a nuisance? In melody, lyrics, and rhythm 
“Sonny Boy” was that rare jewel, a prac- 
tically perfect song technically. That fact, 
plus Al. Jolson’s plugging, would probably 
have put it over. But it also had the mem- 
ory appeal: it tugged at the heart strings. 

During our brief stay here on our pygmy 
planet, we all go through many experiences ; 
locked up in our hearts are a multitude of 
tender memories and associations which 


may be recalled by the singing of a song. 
We like to revive these memories, relive our 
old associations. And we definitely favor 
the song that enables us, for a few fleeting 
moments at least, to live in the past. 

The older the memory or association is, 
the more beautiful and wonderful it seems. 
Distance always lends enchantment. Mem- 
ories of yesterday are commonplace by rea- 
son of their nearness. Let your song, then, 
revive memories of old love scenes, the old 
home, the “good old days” of long ago. 
That is the way to get the element of en- 
chantment into your song. 

In probing for the verve which will ex- 
cite old memories, do not forget that, to 
youth, anything that happened a year or 
two ago is an “old” memory. Also, remem- 
ber that practically everybody on earth has 
had at least one alleged love affair, dis- 
astrous or otherwise, by the time they are 
twenty-one years of age. Therefore, sing 
of “old” love, of “when I met you,” or 
“when I lost you.” 


ERY similar to the old memories motif 

is that of “absence makes the heart grow 
fonder.” When an adored one has been 
absent for a week or so it seems like a 
decade to the impatient lover. “Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’” and “Blue For You” are examples 
of the “absence” type of song. Such songs 
also awaken memories and, to the listener, 
old memories. 

Memories and distance—these are the two 
factors that will lend enchantment to your 
song. They are the factors responsible for 
the majority of popular successes. 

Somewhat apart from the strict “memory” 
factor in songs, a little examination of the 
“distance” factor is interesting. A suc- 
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cessful writer has said: “You can take a 


dusky, scantily-dressed maiden, float her 


down the Nile on a raft, write a song about 
the affair and make a lot of money on it. 
But no maiden on earth if allowed to float 


down the Hudson is worth ten centh as a 


song proposition; it is too close to home.” 

The enchanted distance! We like to 
dream about it and the influence of music 
helps us to dream. 

Now, suppose we link physical distance 
to memory. Suppose we write a ballad 
about the man meeting, or leaving, or loving, 
the girl in sunny Italy, or while listening to 
temple bells in India, or in any other 
romantic spot that is a long way off. There 
you have the ideal song of enchantment, 
provided it is done subtly enough so that 
the listeners can mentally match up their 
own love experiences with those of the 
couple in far Cathay, or whatever romantic 
spot you have picked out. Dream of per- 
fect love in far-away places, put your dream 
on paper and, if you have observed the 
technical rules of song-writing, you will 
have a potentially popular song. 


HIS type of song falls naturally into the 

ballad class. It is possible, but technic- 

ally difficult, to write such a song in synco- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures 
fully described in our free book. Write for it 
oday. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 
797 Earle Building, New York 





LON HEALY’S 
MARCH ANNOUNCEMENT IS 


“DREAM SWEETHEART” 

This song was written in collaboration with Mr. Harney 
H. Jespersen. Send 35c to him at 211 W. 7th St., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., for a copy. See the high-class composing I do for 
others as per the reasonable proposition I offer you. See past 
issues of the ‘‘Writer’s Digest’ for lists of my other pub- 
lished songs. 


Lon Healy, W.D. Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Wings of Heaven, “Sacred,” 35c. Stamped, 
self addressed envelope. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity 


I have: been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1980 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 





Writers of Song Poems or Melodies! 
One of America’s popular song writers offers you a 
bona fide proposition. Send for it now and be thor- 
oughly convinced. Three of his songs alone sold over 


400,000 phonograph records. Seeing is believing. 
Don’t delay. 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 








SEND SONG POEMS 
50-50 Plan 
“Shady River” (National Prize Song) is 50-50 song. 
“Blue Boy,” new—Free Prof. copies to singers and 
orchestras; a positive success, 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 


MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 











TOMMY MAILIE 


Well known, popular writer of “Jealous,” ‘Normandy,” 
“Highways are Happy Ways,’’ “Rose Colored Glasses,”’ 
“Pretty Little Thing’’ (his latest), and many others. The 
only professional songwriter in the business who offers 
COMPOSERS of VERSE or MUSIC a wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write: 


TOMMIE MAILIE, 4215 W. North Ave., Chicago 


Expert Music Composing and Arranging 
My Service Contract Protects You! 
I re-meter lyrics to fit music for talking picture and 


theme songs. 
Reasonable fees charged; triflers save postage! 


LEN FLEMING, Song Specialist 
WELLSBORO, PA. 
P. S.—Special attention to women writers! 








Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songs 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 














MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print_by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for 
the new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 


Gnawa’ ZIMMERMAN §,i0" °° 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column, 





Prize Contests 


The Paterson Morning Call, 33 Church St., 
Paterson, N. J., is offering a prize of $50 for the 
best one-act play by any resident of New Jersey 
and a second prize of $25 for the next best. Plays 
should run for from 15 to 20 minutes. Less char- 
acters and scenery, the better. They reserve the 
right of production for their own dramatic club in 
Passaic county, N. J. All other rights are the 
author’s. Manuscripts must be sent under nom de 
plume, right name and nom de plume in separate 
envelope. Contest closes May 1. Address all 
manuscripts to James Gabelle, Literary Editor, 
Paterson Morning Call, Paterson, N. J. 


The Williamsburg News, 977 Broadway, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., offers through its publisher, Isidor 
Buxbaum, a prize of $100 for a sonnet on the sub- 
ject of International Peace and Good Will. Manu- 
scripts must be in not later than April 1, 1930. 
David George Plotkin, poet and editor of the 
Williamsburg News, will be the sole judge of the 
contest. Address all communications to Williams- 
burg News. 


The Harbor Press of New York City announces 
a prize of $300 for the best manuscript submitted 
in a poetry contest. This contest is primarily for 
poets who have not had their work published in 
book form. Full particulars may be had from the 
Poetry Contest Editor, The Harbor Press, 142 E. 
32nd St., New York City. 


Book Publishers 


Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., New 
York office, 183 Madison Ave. D. L. Chambers, 
Editor. “We want only book-length material— 
novels, 60,000 words and up; general literature— 
biography, travel, popular science, etc., 60,000 
words and up; juveniles—stories of 40,000 words 
or more for the boy or girl of the teen ages.” 


Walter H. Baker Company, 41 Winters St., 
Boston, Mass. Theodore Johnson, Editor. “We 
publish only plays—books relating to the drama 
and stage, and reading material for platform uses 
and contests. Our greatest need is for three-act 
plays of professional worth, but suitable for ama- 
teur performance. Special programs, such as 
dramatizations of historical incidents, holiday en- 
tertainments and novelty entertainments are gen- 





erally usable. Our rates of payment are elastic, 
being governed wholly by the worth of the sub- 
mitted manuscripts. A check payment is made 
by us at the time of the signing of the contract. 

“While we are willing at all times to consider 
manuscripts of original plays, we think it would 
be to the author’s advantage to carefully note the 
following points relative to the sending of such 
scripts to our editorial department: 1. Each manu- 
script should be complete in detailed production 
helps, viz: Costumes and Characteristics, Prop- 
erty Plot (stage and hand), Light Plot, Off-Stage 
Effects, Line Drawing showing stage setting. 
2. All manuscripts should be typewritten on one 
side of the sheet only. 3. The script should be well 
bound and covered with a paper cover. Do not 
send loose sheets. 4. We are not responsible for 
the loss of manuscripts sent to us, though every 
care will be taken. 5. Manuscripts are read, as a 
rule, within four weeks after receipt, but we can- 
not guarantee this. 6. All manuscripts must in- 
clude stamps for return. Please do not expect a 
criticism on your manuscript. On our play-reading 
staff are experts with years of experience in select- 
ing plays for the amateur market; it is their busi- 
ness to decide whether or not a play can be used 
for our purposes, and not to give reasons why it 
cannot be so used.” 


The Popular Book Corp., 98 Park Place, New 
York City. H. W. Secor, Manager. “We are in 
the market for original manuscripts and second 
reprint publishing rights on books of practically 
every description, except fiction. Thus far, the 
following books have been brought out: Strictly 
Private—Intimate Diary of a Doctor, How to Build 
and Fly Gliders, Snappy Humor, and A True Ex- 
pose of Racketeers and Their Methods. At present 
one book a month is being published, but the fre- 
quency of publication may be increased, 

“We are in the market for special manuscripts 
or attractive books on which second reprint rights 
can be obtained, and we are prepared to pay a 
good price for such rights, varying from one-half 
to two cents a word. In special cases, where the 
material warrants, a royalty will be paid in addition. 

“Tt is practically impossible to give a stereotyped 
outline of just what subjects are desired, as prac- 
tically anything which is non-fiction may be of in- 
terest. All writers of special manuscripts should 
get in touch with us or submit their material for 
editorial reading. A prompt opinion as to the 
availability of manuscripts or books is promised. 
Among some of the subjects of popular interest 
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may be mentioned medicine, psychology, aviation 
in its various branches, electricity, mechanics, 
humor, biography, how-to-make-it. This list could 
be continued indefinitely. The best suggestion to 
authors is that they communicate with us and tell 
what they have to offer. 

“With regard to length, about 100,000 words are 
required if there are to be no illustrations. If 
50% of the pages are illustrated, only 50,000 words 
are required; and so on proportionately. 

“Tt is not necessary that the author submit his 
complete manuscript with the first communication; 
he should first send a complete synopsis of a few 
hundred words containing the important details of 
his material. Where the author has second edition 
reprint rights to sell, then, of course, he will be 
able to furnish a copy of the book for editorial 
review.” 


Business Journals 


Advertising Age, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. M. E. Crain, Editor. Issued weekly; 3c a 
copy; $1 a year. “We welcome news stories of 
advertising campaigns in all mediums; personnel 
changes, new appointments, etc.; photographs de- 
sired; new production methods, etc. Length de- 
pends on number of persons to whom story will 
appeal. Stories and poems must have advertising 
angle. We report immediately and pay 50c an 
inch—approximately one cent a word.” 
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America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Articles on timely 
topics—sociology, education and literature, usually 
with some general point of interest for the Catholic 
reading public, are wanted. Length from 1500 to 
1800 words. We do use poetry. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly, and payment made on 
publication, one cent a word and up.” 


American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. Henry M. Riley, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Articles must 
be educational in nature. The greater part of them 
are contracted for in advance. Articles should run 
from 1000 to 4000 words. Padded, inspirational 
articles receive no consideration. Photographs and 
mechanical drawings, graphs, etc., are accepted. 
We report in about ten days and pay from one- 
half to one and a half cents a word on publication.” 


Capper’s Magazine, Topeka, Kan. Arthur L. 
Nichols, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. For business and professional men 
and specializing in short matter and brevity of 
statement. “We want long articles limited to 600 
to 700 words, short matter 75 to 300 words, and 
paragraphs of one to three lines. Few long articles 
are published. Material should inform, interest and 
entertain business and professional persons. Also 
desire brief stories of achievement and personal 
anecdotes of persons notable in the professions or 
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H. Stewart 
his story to 


Miz. Sarr is only one of the hundreds of Palmer 
graduates who have sold their stories to the 
leading magazines of the country. 

Tue Palmer Institute of Authorship is recom- 
mended by some of the highest paid authors 
in the country—Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton and many others. 

Twerve years of wonderfully successful teach- 
ing stand behind Palmer Institute of Au- 
thorship. During that time we have built 
up literally hundreds of amateur writers 
into commercially successful authors. 

Ovr courses are written by successful au- 
thors who are interested in the ambitious 
writer. We know what the modern editor 
demands. We know how to build up your 
creative ability—and through our years of 
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Sarr sold 
Liberty for 
$300.00! 


successful experience we have proved that we 
can teach you how to write. 

Senpv for our FREE book now giving actual, 
concrete proof of the success of our methods. 
Whether you wish to write as a pastime or to 
make it a career, our information will be of 
vital value to your success. Sending the coupon 
entails absolutely no obligation on your part. 
Mail it TODAY! 


PALMER INSTITUTE oF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-C, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

I am interested in: ( ) Short Story Writing 
( ) English and Self-Expression ( ) Photoplay 
Writing. 





Name 





Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential, 
No salesman will call 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 


MAN ee CRITICISM 
an 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,” “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 











STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and talking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. meg 1917. Location and ex- 
ceptional facilities make our RVICE MOST ADVANTA- 

EOUS. Sales Department cperated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








a YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 


5 of 50 writers sell regularly. You 
can, if you wish. My service increases 
sales and lessens labor. Send for 
circular, 


G. B. POTTER 
Hartford, Conn. 





Box 991, Dept. D, 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service. Terms on Request 

Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Fair and honest consideration, frank but constructive. 
Special attention to serious books. Research. Will assist in 
marketing at cost if desired. Comment on probable salable- 
ness of manuscripts and suggestions free. 

Criticism, 50c per thousand. 10% discount on book length 

Typing. 50c per thousand. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy free. 


THRELKELD-MORRELL BOOK CO. 
RENSSELAER, INDIANA 














UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK “Cashing in on Talent,”’ a use- 

ful book for writers. We produce large and smal] editions 

of books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service. Com- 

plete printing and publishing service for writers including 
sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 


Writer’s Digest 





in business. Photographs are welcomed. We use 
poetry if suitable. Manuscripts are reported on 
within ten days, and payment made on acceptance, 
according to merit.” 





Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., New York 
City. R. F. Linder, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade merchandising maga- 
zine. “We want merchandising and success stories 
about 1500 to 2000 words in length of successful 
merchants who have modern and up-to-date stores, 
Photographs are desired with articles. We report 
within ten days, and pay two cents a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New York 
City, N. Y. Editor, W. R. Needham. Issued 
monthly. “What we want most is stories of suc- 
cessful sales—ideas, plans and methods that have 
been tried out and found successful. We have 
tried to classify the various types of editorial 
material which would seem to be logical for this 
publication, which is particularly for institutional 
jobbers and their salesmen. The list is herewith 
given: Stories of successful sales; questions about 
personal or sales problems; news about yourself 
and your company; new products for the institu- 
tional market; stories of sales contests; reports of 
meetings and conventions; cartoons by our readers; 
stories of worth while Exposition displays; promo- 
tions, changes or additions to your sales organiza- 
tions; unusual service, advertising or sales work; 
helpful co-operation between manufacturers and the 
trade; photographs of sales groups, display rooms, 
salesmen; humorous situations, anecdotes and jokes. 

Any salesman who will read over this list will 
certainly be reminded of some idea or experience 
of his own work about which he could write for 
the interest and benefit of other salesmen. You 
furnish the ideas based on true experiences. The 
editors will polish it up. We report within two 
weeks and pay one cent a word on acceptance.” 


General Fiction and Literary Magazines 


Air Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York City. 
J. B. Kelly, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “Our requirements are as follows: 
Short stories, 4000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words; serials, 40,000 to 60,000 
words; and complete novels, 20,000 to 25,000 words. 
We report within five days and pay one cent a 
word on acceptance.” 





Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St., New York 
City, N. Y. Harry Bates, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. We want fantastic 
pseudo-scientific fiction, especially meccano-fantasy 
with good story and human interest values. Shorts 
up to 10,000 words; novelettes between 20,000 and 
35,000 words; and serials in three or four parts of 
45,000 to 60,000 words, respectively. We do not 
use poetry. Report is made within a week, and 
payment of two cents a word is made on accept- 
ance.” 





Battle Stories Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
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Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley, Editors. Is- 
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sued monthly ; 25c a copy. “We want World War 
adventure action stories, and war verse not over 
32 lines. We report within ten days and pay two 
to ten cents a word on acceptance for prose, and 
25c a line for poetry.” 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
5c a copy; 3 years for $1.00. National farm publi- 
cation. “We welcome short stories from 5000 to 7500 
words of wholesome theme with action and senti- 
ment, also humor; serials, 30,000 words, for three 
installments and full length; articles of 2500-4000 
words of general and specific interest to farm 
people, both men and women; short humorous 
items, prose and verse, for Chaff department. 
Photographs. must accompany manuscripts. We 
report in about a week, and pay full market rates 
on acceptance.” 

Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette St, New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for condensed novels on Western, adventure, de- 
tective, sport and romantic themes, about 25,000 
words. It is essential that stories of all types have 
a strong love interest running throughout. We 
pay two cents a word and up on acceptance.” 





International Detective Stories, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York City, N. Y., will make its appearance 
in the near future. “We are in the market for 
detective stories and serials. James V. Daly is 
Editor.” 





Love Romances, 271 Madison Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. Harriet A. Bradfield, Managing 
Editor. “We are in the market for short stories, 
4000 to 6500 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 
words; novels, 18,000 to 22,000 words, and serials 
40,000 to 50,000 words. Stories must be, above 
all, love stories, and should have strongly emotional 
plots, with decided feminine interest. In style they 
should be simply written, move quickly and work 
up suspense to an absorbing and satisfying emo- 
tional climax. Principal characters should be 
American. Sophisticated, first-person and ‘sexy’ 
stories are not considered. We report within ten 
days, and pay one cent and up on acceptance.” 





Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. 57th St., New York 
City. James R. Quirk, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Short stories with mo- 
tion picture background, about 3000 words, are 
wanted; also articles on motion picture subjects, 
500 to 1500 words. We use very little poetry and 
that on motion picture subjects. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly and payment made on accept- 
ance.” 





Plain Talk, 881 4th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
G. D, Eaton and Burton Rascoe, Editors. Issued 
monthly; 35¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
factual articles and fiction of 3000 to 6000 words, 
and short verse. We report within two weeks 
and pay one cent a word before publication.” 


(Continued on page 54) 
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RE’S your chance 

to own that brand 

mew Genuine Model 3Corona 

you’ve wanted—on the easiest 

terms ever offered—at LOWEST 

PRICE LS erent Complete tn 
every etall; ac Spacer, etc., 
BALANCE. M LANURACTU RER'S GUARAN- 
SE. Recogniz e world over 
EASY as the. —_ arongedt, stustient, 
ortabie bunt. nly a limited num- 

TE R MS Cer of these splendid machines avail- 
able. To get one, you must act now! 


Yours for 10 Days FREE= 
Send No Money 


| Experience the joy this personal writing portable typewriter can 
give you! Use it 10 days free! See how easy it is to run and the 
splendidly typed letters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk 
home, traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient. Don’t send 
out letters, reports, bills in poor handwriting when you can have 
this Corona at such a low price or on such easy terms. Remem- 
ber these are brand new machines right out of the Corona factory. 


_ Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, ofler, instruc- 
tions, free on this offer. Send no money— 
just the coupon. Without delay or red tape 
we will send youthe Corona. Try it10days. 
If you decide to keep it, send us only $2 
then $3 a month until our special price of 
$39.90 is paid. Now is the time to buy. 

This offer may never be repeated. Mail coupon now. 


MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 


CT Toate ao 2 Dt ee 
= Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. a 
G {Corona Division} 
469 E. Cnio St., Chicago, Dept, 1273 
~ Ship me the Corona, F.0.B. Chicago. On arrival I'l) deposit 
g prese agent. If i keep machine, I'll send you $3 a month until the $37. 
@ balance of 39.90 price is paid; the title to remain with you until then. I am f 
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MAKE MONEY BY 


How To WRITING. fg book, thor- 

7 oughly practical, chapters on 

“ Wi ite such subjects as, “Developing 
. Stories The Plot,” “The Art Of Character 
rawing,” “How To Te e 

THAT Story,” “Starting The Story 


Right,” “How To Use Contrast,” 
“How To Sell Your Stories.” The 
entire process of “Telling and 
Selling “is covered. 

The Author & Journalist, professional writer's 
magazine, offers this helpful book FREE with six months’ 
subscription, at the regular price, $1. _ 

You need the Author & Journalist. Above all 
others, the magazine which helps you to sell. Founded 
1916. Eugene Cunningham, leading writer, El Paso, 
Texas, said “I get a fine, large kick out of the book, and 
the market lists are excellent indeed.” Get the Author 
& Journalist for six months, for $1, and How To Write 
Stories That Sell, free, 


AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
1841 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


SELL 








DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

















REL RTO Ie oS 2S) SR I I a ll 
We'll Heip You to Sell 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 
iaautniiidaiees 


THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, syndicate 
material, and photographs. 

(Criticism Service When Desired.) 
Our representative makes frequent sales trips to New York. 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
Of Stories, Novels and Articles 


Sales Service: 10% commission, plus mailing expense. 
No reading fee. Enclose return postage. Address: 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 
1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 
Also criticism, typing, revision, at reasonable rates. 





ARTHUR E, SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(30,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Dept. W.D., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
OUR QUALITY MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 11) 

There is no “Harper style,” but the editors 
insist on good writing and prefer it energetic 
and salty. A reading of the magazine for 
a few months will give a general idea of the 
sort of material and treatment that are de- 
sired, but writers should be warned also that 
the editors try unceasingly for variety and 
are likely, for this reason, to drop a subject 
after discussing it for a time and turn to 
something else. Articles may run to 6000 
words or more, but the preferred length is 

in the neighborhood of 4000 to 5000. 

So far as the editors are aware, there is 
no “Harper type” of short story, but those 
which are readable and nothing more are not 
desired; stories should have some signifi- 
cance, some raison d'etre beyond passing the 
reader’s time. They may range from 2000 
to 7000 words in length (though the editors 
find that a story can seldom be developed 
effectively in less than 3000 words). Novels 
of less than 50,000 words, or long short sto- 
ries, are very occasionally printed serially. 

Any statement of editorial needs such as 
this runs, of course, a danger of being too 
narrowly interpreted. What has been said 
about subject-matter and about length of ma- 
terial desired should be taken by way of gen- 
eral suggestion, not of precise definition. 

The magazine depends to a considerable 
extent upon specialists (for its articles) ; the 
professional writer is often at a disadvantage 
unless he has expert knowledge of some ap- 
propriate subject. On the other hand, there 
is no closed circle of Harper contributors. 
Every manuscript submitted is carefully con- 
sidered, and new writers of ability and dis- 
tinction are eagerly sought after. If the edi- 
tors can not undertake to criticize manu- 
scripts, this is not due to any lack of inter- 
est but simply to the fact that the quantity 
submitted from day to day makes criticism 
of them impossible. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 


om 1K * 
The Forum 
By Henry Gopparp LEacH 
Editor 


AS EDITOR of The Forum, it is my in- 


tention to make of this magazine a bat- 
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tleground of ideas. In our republic there 
js now a large and increasing group of in- 
telligent people who can not be led by the 
nose and made to swallow opinions handed 
down to them from on high by authority 
no matter what its official sanction. As Pro- 
fessor Irwin Edwin of Columbia University 
recently said, “The issues of life in America 
today are no less momentous than they were 
in Athens, and provocation to thought is no 
less genuine and intense.” Intelligent men 
and women want to hear both sides of the 
questions that agitate our public life and 
make up their own minds. 

To this end The Forum has established 
itself as the Magazine of Controversy. No 
subject is taboo in Forum pages. Through 
our long-established policy of publishing de- 
bates on vital questions, and through our re- 
cent innovation of Socratic dialogues, The 
Forum brings to intelligent minds all shades 
of opinion and stimulates independent think- 
ing. The Forum is, and will continue to be, 
the national foe of intolerance and smug 
complacency. 

This is an age of change. In the light of 
new scientific facts old prejudices have been 
discarded. The old gods have been cast 
down, but no new ones fill the empty niches. 
Human thought is in a state of flux. 

The Forum recognizes this relativity of 
fundamental theses of thought and conduct. 
It realizes that there are as many sides to 
mooted problems as there are men and wom- 
en to decide. Therefore, its stand is frankly 
controversial—here is no vain muck-raking 
nor empty idol-smashing but, rather, con- 
structive, mature, purposed discussion. For- 
um challenges the keenest minds, the sharp- 
est pens, so that among many points of view 
its readers may pick and choose to clarify 
their own convictions. On everyday issues, 
in everyday terms, this magazine supplies the 
material for rational decisions on problems 
vital to daily life. 

One aim of The Forum is to indicate 
through the conflicts of the American mind 
today the future evolution of American 


thought and culture. 
The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. 





To Clear Up 
Problems of Word Usage 


No more uncertainty over definitions, pronun- 
ciations, spelling of words; points of grammar; 
questions of geography and biography. Look 
them up in 


Webster’s 
Collegiate 


Everywhere 
accepted as 
The Best 
Abridged 
Dictionary 
to answer all your 
questions about 
words, people, places 
1256 Pages; 
1700 Illustrations 
Special Merriam 
Cloth, $5.00 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and 
remitiance direct to us; or write for information. 
Free specimen pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 














Mauuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
ii you like me—retain me; if you don't like me—fire me, 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Helden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 











WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 
paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial atten- 
tion given to poetry by a writer of experience. Nine 
years successful service to wr:uters. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, it is to your 
advantage to deal with us. 

Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








EARN MONEY WRITING 


Learn to write to sell. Your natural writing abilities 
developed and trained will increase your earning power. No 
matter where you live you can study and prepare yourself 
for a successful literary career. Short-Story W riting taught 
by mail in ten lessons. Manuscripts typed, criticized, re- 
vised; also sales service. Terms on request. 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








CRITICISM THAT IS SINCERE, INTENSIVE, 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
75c per thousand words). TYPING—ACCURATE, 
PROMPT. Carbon, Minor Corrections. Extra first 
and last pages. 40c per thousand words. Special rates 
for Criticism and Typing Service on Mss. over 
10,000 words. 
W. D. MARSHBURN 

1107 Fairview Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 








AUTHORS 


Your manuscript prepared for publication by a com- 
petent typist. Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


ERVIN J. SMITH 


1114 Lincoln Street, Superior, Wisconsin 








WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages —Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 


is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
ae is arranged according to the rhyming 

ities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the euc- 
cess of your ideas. 


Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 

Name 


Address 


Cee weer eres eeseseseseseeeees eeeevcece 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


Screen Romances, 100 5th Ave., New York, N.Y. 
May Ninomiya, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. All of our material is done 
on assignment.” 

Sportland Stories is the title of a new magazine 
to be published by Thrilling Stories Pub. Co., 
11 West 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. Geo. 
M. Downs, Jr., publisher, writes that they are “in 
the market for short stories and serials with a 
sporting background, preferably action stories of 
the baseball diamond, the ring, the gridiron and 
the basketball floor. Material will be paid for on 
publication, according to the length of the story 
and reputation of the author.” 





Startling Detective Adventures, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley, Edi- 
tors. “We are in need of shorts around 5000 
words; novelettes around 10,000 words; fact stories 
dramatically written and accompanied by photo- 
graphs of principals, scenes, etc.; serials of 10,000 
word installments in four to six installments. Fact 
stories must deal with unusual crimes and their 
solution. Unsolved mysteries are not wanted. The 
detective and clue angles should be stressed. Sus- 
pense should be heid as long as possible before 
revealing the villain. Submit ideas for crime and 
detective articles before writing. We report within 
ten days, and pay two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We welcome satirical arti- 
cles on modern life, the stage and society, 1600 to 
2000 words in Iength. We report in a week and 
pay $90 and upwards an article.” 


Greeting Card Publishers 


Gartner and Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Robert J. Bender, Editor. “We are 
in need of no copy for the present.” 








Metropolitan Lithograph and Publishing Co., 167 
Bow St., Everett, Mass. C. B. Lovewell, Editor. 
“We publish sentiments for Christmas and Every- 
day greeting cards.” 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. “We prefer verses not over four 
lines in length. For Mother and Sweetheart, we 
can use eight-line verses. We report within a 
week and pay fifty cents a line.” 

Success Co., of New York, has turned over the 
publishing of greeting card verses to the Owen 
Card Pub. Co., Elmira, New York. 

The P. F. Volland Company, Washington and 
Richards Sts., Joliet, Ill. Margaret T. Raymond, 
Editor. “We are not in the market for manu- 
scripts of any sort at the present time, because 
of the overstocked condition of our files. We are, 
however, in need of Valentine and Easter verses 
of a general nature—preferably four lines in length. 
Rachel Learhard is Sentiment Editor. We report 
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within three weeks and pay 50c a line for material 
for greeting cards.” 





Humor Markets 


Judge Publishing Co., Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York City. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in the 
market for satire, paragraphs, jokes, epigrams, 
short verses and humorous articles or stories, not 
over 300 words long, the shorter the better. Prices 
range from $3 to $5 apiece for short jokes and 
paragraphs; five to seven cents a word for the 
longer stuff. We are also in the market for humor- 
ous drawings of all kinds and in any medium, but 
prefer pen and ink. Drawings should always be 
mailed flat and return postage enclosed. Prices 
range from $10 to $75, according to the size of 
reproduction. From $5 to $15 will be paid for 
each cartoon and humorous idea submitted.” 





Smokehouse Monthly, Robbinsdale, Minn. W. H. 
Fawcett, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are in the market for epigrams, 
ballads and jokes, suitable for humorous illustra- 
tion. We pay $3 for jokes and epigrams, and 25c 
a line for ballads. Report promptly and pay on 
acceptance.” 


Religious Publications 


The Community Churchman, Park Ridge, III. 
Orvis F. Jordan, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We want descriptive stories 
of churches of interdenominational constituencies, 
such as federated, community and union churches. 
Also unusual enterprises of a community charac- 
ter in which churches co-operate without merging. 
1000 words or less is about the right length. This 
magazine was formerly called The United Messen- 
senger. We report within a month and pay $5 a 
1000 words after publication.” 


The Lookout, N. E. cor. Eighth and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; $1.25 a year. “Serial stories of from ten 
to fifteen chapters long are wanted; 1500 to 1800 
words in each chapter. We use a number of stories 
with Biblical background. We do not, however, 
care for type of story known as the Sunday-school 
paper type, in which the moral is offensively evi- 
dent. Short stories should be from 1800 to 2400 
words long. We report within two weeks and pay 
within thirty days after acceptance. 





The Missionary, Apostolic Mission House, 
Brookland, D. C. Rev. Lewis J. O’Hern, C. S. P. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use short stories, religious in tone, maximum 
length 3000 words. We pay one-half cent a word 
and up on acceptance.” 

Youth, 917 Tracy Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
Ernest C. Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want material dealing 
with the problems of youth and their solution from 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by‘our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
iease address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 
tive bookict free. We also publish The ¥ 





volumes; descrip- 
Writer's Monthin, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annua) subscription $3.00. 





NEATLY 
e N ACCURATELY 
PROMPTLY DONE 
50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. Car- 
bon included, and minor corrections in grammar. 


JEANNETTE BARTON 
67 West Elm Street, Norwalk, Ohie 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manu- 
scripts. Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, 
sermons, poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. 
Free correction in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents 
thousand words. Poems, two cents a line. Also students’ 
helper. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








Expert Service to Authors! 
Technicaliy correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. Typing, 50c per 1000 words. 
Careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage 
paid. All work receives immediate attention. 


LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 














GOOD TYPING 


is what my clients say of my work. 50c a thousand 
words with carbon copy and minor corrections. Poetry, 
le per line. Send cash with order. 


LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 101, Hernando, Miss. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be 
just what is needed today due to tremendous changes in 
methods of screen production. No matter how unimportant 
your story may seem to you, send it to me for personal 
criticism-revision (if necessary)—and sales service. Twelve 
years’ experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the 
biggest studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. 
Write for free folder. References, if desired. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Service Bureau 





IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
sous, hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 

NCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
psa ag R, New York City. 








COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible markets 
suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,000 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful attention 
given all manuscripts. 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections, 
punctuation, etc., at 40c per thousand words; poetry, 


lc per line. 
(MISS) ALTA B. PRICE 


P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 


The only short story firm in the 
world that sticks to an author until 
a ms. has been successfully placed. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 

767 E. 179 Street, New York City 








DON’T BE DOWN-HEARTED 


Send me your rejected manuscript. You have probably 
made some slight mistake in technique. I can give you 
expert collaboration, criticism and typing service, and 
will market your story if you desire. Personal con- 
ference by appointment. 


JOS. L. DODGE 





Dept. SA-1, 219 Security Bldg., Hollywood ; 








Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 





ENCHANTED SONGS 


(Continued from paye 47) 


pated, jazz rhythm. Today there is a marked 
revival of the simple, old-fashioned ballads. 
We have been surfeited with too much jazz. 
Whether you think of a popular song as 
being one that is in the mode of the moment, 
or whether you think of it as being one 
that strikes at universal emotions, you are 
safe in writing sentimental ballads today 


because the public right now wants simple, 


emotional, heart-throb songs. They have 
always wanted them, as a matter of fact, 
but for the last few years the fox-trot, 
syncopated rhythm tended to throw song- 
writers off the track. However, it will be 
noticed that even during the craze for 
speedy tunes, the successful songs usually 


had an undercurrent of appeal to memories. 


They were enchanted songs cast in a diffi- 


cult medium. 





WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 41) 


talents, and then to carefully study the read- 
er interest in this field. 

Accepted stories are not necessarily well 
written stories. Accepted stories consist of 
material which ties up accurately with the 
editor’s idea of what his subscribers want. 
Editors act in a narrow sphere. Cupid's 
Diary’s best story would meet a cold no from 
Collier’s, and Ranch Romances would turn 
down without a second thought the best thing 
Anatole France ever wrote. 

Professional writing consists largely of 
memorizing a formula, and putting it in eas- 
ily read English. Our job at Writer’s Di- 
GEST is to present to our readers these various 
formulas. With this at your side it will be 
much easier to write to sell. 





Vina Delmar, the author of “Bad Girl” 
and “Kept Women” has recently gone to 
Hollywood to write dialogue for the movies. 





508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





S88 PHOTOPLAY IDEAS $$ 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and 
books to sell. You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. Original 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. Send for free booklet giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Setabtiched Ratt. 


submission to studios. Not a school—no courses or 


LYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Art of Inventing Characters.......... benoee 
Georges Polts 

The Correct Word and How to Use It...... ° 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fiction Writing for Profit............ cceeee 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Prepare Manuscripts..... weETriiry 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts..........+.+- 
Felix J. Koch 

How to Write a Short Story........eeeeeee8 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories..........-+++s 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Juvenile Story Writing..........se.eeeeees 
Robinson 

Practical JourmalieM@...ccccccccccccccccvese 

Edwin L. Shuman 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 
John Gallishaw 

Plot of the Short Stary. .cccccccccccceseves 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story..........seseeeee8 

hunn 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 
Frank Vizetelly 

Roget’s TResauras..ccccccceccesccccesecvve 
Peter Mark Roget 

Universal Plot Catalog... 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary............-- 

Walker 


Ce eee ee eree seen eee 


How to Write Serial Fiction..............+. 
Michael Joseph 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

Writer’s Desk Book... 
Wm. Dana Orcutt? 

The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual... 
Harry V. Martin 

Elements of Plot Construction............. 
Richard K. Abbott 

Writing the Short Story....... pweenee javere 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 

END. wesnketoceuesss 

John Manly and Edith Rickert 

Synonyms = Antonyms..... pe teeneseans 

en 


ESN NR ied ociccy din bosses sacs eoed 
Phil Buck, Je. 

English Synonyms.............. C0109006006 
Crabb 

PRN ROE MOMEOR Ss 6 65s cwisieaseacwseseesoees 
W. awson 

One Hundred Best Novels Condensed........ 
Edwin A. Grozier 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SS ree 
following books: 


5.00 


Chats on Feature Writing...........2+++0+:% 
H. F. Harrington 
Commercial Side of Literature... 
Michael Joseph 
Notable Short Stories.........eseeeeesees e 
E. B. Knickerbocker 
Development of the American Short Story... 
F. L. Pattee 
Principles of Criticism..........-eseeeeeeee 
W. Basil Worsfold 
Playwriting for Profit... 
Arthur E. Krows 
The Theater: 3000 Years of Drama......... 
S*:'don Cheney 
Modera Writers at Work..... ees SGeTaNS> 
J. K. Piercy 
Magazine Article Writing....... ipewewsese~ 
E. Brennecke and D. L. Clark 
Handbook for Readers and Writers......... 
Henrietta Gerwig 
Shakespeare 
John Cann Bailey 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Writing ...... 904060450 
Agnes M. Reeve 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 
James Knapp Reeve 
Library of Poetry and Song—3 Volumes..... 
William Cullen Bryant 
Wit ane Humor—6 Volumes..........+++++ 
logy 
aon tr Stories of 1920. ...cccccccccces ° 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
Free Lancing for Forty Magazines........... 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Country Journaliom....ccccccccccscccccces 
Charles Laurel Allen 
Writing for Real Money.........ceeseeeeee 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Writer’s Word List No. 2 
C. V. Sholi 
Pitfalls in English....... rere Ty eooveee 
WHERE occscccscccsccccscccces 
Ray Palmer Boker ond Wm. Hoailer 
Winston Simplified Dictionary............++ 
Points About Poetry.......... ces enews ove 
Donald G. French 
Concise — Dhetiomary oc ccccccccccccccs 
H. W. and F. G. Fowler 
Modern English is 5 50 006.604 sewewesese 
H Fowler 
The Art of Sound Pictures. ......cccsccees 
By W. B. Pitkin and W. M. Marston 
Making Laughs Pay........cccccccccccsess 
By C. Warden La Roe 
The Technique of the Mystery Story........ 
By Carolyn Wells 
Tee Gee OE FI cs o.0.60:606 cad ecrewsecsees 
By Clement Wood 


New Books for Your Library 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


ORDER BLANK 


(currency, money order or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


a standpoint that conforms to the Christ teachings. 
We do not want material obviously preachy, but 
material which presents the triumph of good in a 
logical and interesting manner. Fiction, articles, 
biographical sketches, and personal reminiscences 
are needed. Short stories should contain from 
1500 to 3500 words; serials from 10,000 to 20,000 
words, and articles and sketches from 500 to 1500 
words. Poetry of four to 16 lines is used and 
paid for at rate of 25c a line. We report within 
two weeks and pay from one to three cents a word 
on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass, R. B. Hell, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles on 
household subjects, 1000 to 3000 words in length; 
short fiction of 2000 to 3000 words; and illustrated 
articles on household subjects—eight illustrations 
and 2500 words. We do not use recipes. We 
report within two weeks and pay one cent a word 
and up on acceptance.” 





Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Eugene Pharo, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We appreciate 
receiving method and policy articles about iden- 
tified wholesale candy manufacturers, manufactur- 
ing retailers and candy jobbers, illustrated, from 








1500 to 2000 words ordinarily, though sometimes 
longer. Photographs pertaining to above subjects 
are considered. We report within three weeks, and 
pay one cent a word and $3 for photographs on 
acceptance.” 





The Feed Bag, 86 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. David K. Steenberg, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Readers 
of The Feed Bag, who are retail feed dealers, want 
merchandise ideas which will help them to increase 
their sales. Writers who stress this feature in 
their article and who present something new and 
practical in selling feeds, will find an almost 
sure-fire market for their work. Photographs 
should accompany each story. The preferred length 
of articles is 1000 to 1500 words. We are inter- 
ested in obtaining regular feature correspondents 
in the Eastern states. Submit story with applica- 
tion. Our minimum rate is one cent a word on 
publication.” 


Iceless Age, 86 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., a magazine devoted to the merchandising of 
mechanical refrigeration, has been suspended tem- 
porarily. Manuscripts submitted will be returned 
shortly and arrangements for payment of articles 
published will also be made with authors. The 
publication may be revived at a later date when 
conditions in the field adjust themselves more 
favorably. Writers having claims to make against 
the magazine should address their inquiries to the 
above address and every effort will be made to 
take care of the claims as soon as possible. 




















needs, 





give to the work. 


I work with my clients. 


155 East 42nd Street 








Do You Wish to Make a Living From Your Writing? 


Most of us make our beginning in the literary world as an avocation because financial 
returns from, writing are seldom immediately adequate for support. As in any profession, we 
must be willing to serve an apprenticeship and work our way up from a modest start. 


ARE YOU JUST DRIFTING? 


The mistake many new writers make is to write without consideration of definite market 
They endeavor to be “generally interesting.” 
markets for their work even if they do achieve an occasional sale. 
writing one must establish contact with at least several regular markets as well as endeavor to 
achieve recognition among the large circulation magazines. 


WRITE TO SELL! 


Writing is a highly specialized profession. The writer who would achieve steady financial 
return from magazine fiction must learn to specialize in types of stories he can best produce. 
You can sell steadily, too, if you will set out to produce material which the magazines need! 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL SALES GUIDANCE 


When a new client comes to me I want to know as much about him and his ambitions as possible. 
sketch of his life and previous success, together with a selection of his stories enables me to determine what 
types of fiction he is best fitted to write and to work out an intelligent plan of campaign likely to bring quick sales. 

I am particularly interested in developing writers who wish to make writing their life work. 
difference if they have never sold before—if they have the ambition and the ability to write what the market 
demands I can develop them to the point where they can comfortably devote their entire time to fiction writing. 
1 am also glad to work with the occasional writer and help him realize the most from the limited time he can 


If you wish to increase your sales, or even to make your first sale, write for the terms under which 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


The result is that they develop no steady 
To give one’s full time to 


A brief 


It makes no 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Progressive Tailor, 315 4th Ave., New York 
City. Archie B. Porter, Editor. Issued semi- 
annually; $5.00 a year. National Magazine of 
Authority on Merchant Tailoring. “We can use 
original photographs of folk or historical dress 
and very short articles pertaining to advertising, 
selling and window displays. Also dealers’ helps.” 





Retail Furniture Selling, 54 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill. K. A. Ford, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Writers well acquainted 
with furniture stores in their territories and versed 
in furniture store practice are urged to write the 
editor for assignments. We report within a week 
and pay one and a half cents a word on publica- 
tion, and $2.50 for photographs.” 





Rock Products, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Nathan C. Rockwood, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Technical and 
business magazine. “We use articles on manufac- 
ture, processing, etc.: Portland cement, lime, 
gypsum, sand, gravel, crushed stone, silica, etc., 
and pay $10 a page and up.” 


Shoe Repair Service, 702 Commercial Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. A. V. Fingulin, Editor. Issued month- 
ly. “To prospective contributors to Shoe Repair 
Service, I would like to call attention to two or 
three things that should be kept in mind when pre- 
paring material for us: 1. Please make a distinc- 
tion between shoemakers and shoe repairers. We 
are not so much interested in the shoemakers—in 
other words, the makers of new shoes, as we are 
in the shoe repairer of old shoes, or the shoe re- 
builder, as he is becoming known today. 2. While 
we are glad to get good descriptions of various shoe 
repair shops and their methods, we do not want 
descriptions alone. What interests our readers 
most is what those shoe repairers hope to accom- 
plish, how they went about trying to do it, and 
how well they succeeded. In other words, we do 
not want only the ‘what’ of a thing, but also the 
‘why’ and the ‘how’ of it. We are not at all in- 
terested in ‘fine’ writing. Because of the kind of 
readers we have, the style should be simple and 
full of humanness; natural. For the sort of mate- 
rial outlined above, we will pay from one-half to 
one and a half cents a word, depending upon the 
character of the story, how hard it was to get, and 
how well it is handled. Our rate of payment for 
photographs is $1.00 to $2.50. We try to report 
on articles within ten days of receipt, and pay for 
accepted material on publication, which is between 
the first and fifth of month of the particular issue 
in which the article appears.” 





_ Western Cleancr and Dyer, 430 Burke Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash, M. B. Smith and J. Griswold, 
Editors. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We can use authentic news notes concern- 
ing changes of ownership, equipment installations, 
building construction and alterations, special ad- 
vertising campaigns, etc., concerning cleaning and 
dyeing plants in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New 
Mexico, Nevada and Arizona. Also news of ac- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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H. G. WELLS 


E heave just purchased a small 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and in easily readable type. The 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


H G. WELLS has a wealth of plot 
”* material in his short stories that 
will lend ample assistance to the am- 
bitious short story writer. Order your 
copy at once for four dollars from 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 
@ revision, neat and accurate typing with car- 
bon copy, prompt attention, and assistance 

in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 


manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 


BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 


D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 





Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 
Plain typing. ...ccccccceves eeaneoed 40c a thousand words. 
Revision without typing.............+- 40c a thousand words. 


{Including grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, etc.) 

Typing with revision.........seseeee- 60c a thousand words. 
POCMGS. ccccvcccccccccoccconeseesceccscvccecess eves c a line. 

Five market suggestions if wanted. Further information 
on inquiry. 

McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 

305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 














THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOGUE 
By Henry Albert Phillips 

This handy reference book suggests plots faster than the most 
prolific writer can pound them out. Gives a complete system for 
assembling, filing, and using plot material, with a complete index 
of plot subjects alphabetically arranged witb cross references, 

Cloth, 157 pages; $1.50, postpaid 
WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ree-Lancing for Forty Magazines 


This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography of thirty years in the thick of the 
writing life. He tells in intimate detail how he se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fiction 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but how he sold his work. $2.50 postpaid. 

Also Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY. His experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid $1.50. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 73 Park Avenue, 


YOU WRITE IT—LET US SELL IT 


We market short stories, novelettes, 
songs, poems, etc. 
Expert criticism, revision and typing. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
12205 Normal Blvd., Chicago 


Passaic, W. J. 











PLAYS WANTED 
Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults. 
Mss. solicited from experienced writers only. Cash 
on acceptance. 
PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 





HELEN DUVAL 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized, edited 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, 
one carbon furnished. Write for details. 
Special Attention Given 
YOUNG WRITERS 
Chicago, Ill. 





511 Aldine Ave., 








Writing Dramatic Fiction 
Is the Quickest Way to the 
Motion Picture Screen 


The modern author today, who can inject virile drama 
into his stories, has a possible THREE WAY MARKET 
for his writings—PUBLICATION (Magazine, Book and 
Serial Rights), the LEGITIMATE STAGE and MOTION 
PICTURE RIGHTS, the latter usually bringing returns 
far in excess of the other two combined. TALKING 
PICTURES have opened a new field for the trained 
writer—now is the time to start your literary career while 
the opportunity is available. 

Hollywood Institute offers training in Dramatic Fiction 
Writing which will help authors who have met with 
moderate success acquire the necessary dramatic percep- 
tion to make their stories interesting to producers of Silent 
or Talking Pictures, and it will teach beginners how to 
write Dramatic Fiction that may be featured by the maga- 
zines and later sold to Motion Picture Producers. 


You May Test Your Writing Aptitude 
without cost or obligation by signing the coupon below for 
our WRITING ANALYSIS CHART. Satisfy yourself 
if your urge to write comes from ambition or a natural 


ability, HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY—DO IT 

NOW 

| Hollywood Photoplay and Fiction Institute, 

| 5507 Santa Monica Blvd., I 
Hollywood, Calif. | 


| Gentlemen: 
am interested 
j C) Photoplay Writing. 
i gation your Writing Analysis Chart for a free test j 
of my writing aptitude as promised in Writer’s Digest. 


in (J Dramatic Fiction Writing. l 
Send me without cost or obli- 


NE oon aird- Asn Grivins Hold OS He Ranliine weer anes eRe 
| DEE D6 Uadisnetedhiewends rn bee dea ew kud mae eke owNEee es | 
| SN ncaa eada sew lop asain aieves Vwiewheewaecew eee | 
Se eee ee ee am 
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FARM NEWS 
(Continued from page 36) 


feature material is used. The Dairy Farmer, 
published by the same company, was com- 
bined with it recently, widening the market 
for dairy articles. Payment, lc up on ac- 
ceptance. 

Farm and Fireside, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York. One of the Crowell publica- 
tions. George Martin, editor. Has perhaps 
the highest requirements in the field but is 
seldom in the market for material other than 
from their own editors and writers with 
whom they make special arrangements. 
[lowever, they are always receptive to 
queries on strikingly good and novel ideas. 
-ayment, 2c and up on acceptance. 

Capper’s Farmer, 8th and Jackson Streets, 
Topeka, Kans. Ray Yarnell, editor. Uses 
an enormous number of unillustrated short 
articles, with a few 500 to 2000-word illus- 
trated features. The idea is the thing. It 
should be new and practical; style means 


nothing. Payment, !4c to 1c on acceptance. 
Farmer's Wife, St. Paul, Minn. F. W. 


ra wt editor. Furnishes a wide market 
for articles for the farm housewife with a 
large amount of fiction. Payment, le up on 
acceptance, 


Calf Club Magazine, Sheridan, Ind. 1. H. 
McMurtry, editor. A reliable, specialized 
magazine, established a few months ago. 
Frances Gustavison, associate editor, re- 
ports: “We would be glad to receive any- 


thing about dairy club members.” Payment, 
2c a line. 

58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago, Ill. H. R. Kibler, editor. 
Likes articles on co-operative marketing, 
community welfare, club work, economic 
angle of farming. Is official organ of Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau. Pays 1c to 4¢ on ac- 
ceptance. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, editor. 
Uses much feature material in addition to 
regular based-on-fact agricultural articles. 
Payment varies but is always very good. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philip S. Rose, editor. 


Bureau Farmer, 
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Articles of all kinds for farm men and 
women, with authoritativeness and good 
style required. A wide fiction market open 
only to the best writers. Much feature ma- 
terial. A Curtis publication, paying 2c and 
up on acceptance. 

In addition to these among the better 
markets for farm articles, there are perhaps 
150 others that buy more or less farm mate- 
rial. Rates vary but are usually from Yc 
to 1c, often on publication. Many are spe- 
cialized in appeal, being limited to one or 
more states in territory, or to poultry or 
some special phase of farming. A great 
many of these are weeklies. Practically all 
use photographs, and illustrations much 
enhance the value of the articles. 





HE copyright law contains no provisions 

under which the title, as such, of any 
literary, musical, dramatic, or artistic pro- 
duction can be registered in the Copyright 
Office to secure monopoly in the use of the 
title. For this reason search is not made to 
ascertain previous use of a title of any work 
presented for copyright registration. 

Names for series of books or for “libra- 
ries” cannot be registered for the purpose 
of securing the exclusive right to use such 
names or titles. 

The general name or title of a newspaper 
or magazine cannot be registered in the 
Copyright Office for protection of the names 
as such, but each issue of the periodical may 
be registered upon depositing two copies of 
the issue, bearing the required notice of 
copyright. 

While titles may not, by themselves, be 
registered in this office, each work entered 
must be given some distinguishing title by 
which it may be identified to permit regis- 
tration. 


Titles are sometimes protectible under 
the general rules of law relating to unfair 
competition. The Copyright Office has noth- 
ing to do with such protection. 


THORVALD SOLBERG, 
Register of Copyrights. 
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Let the world’s 
most successful 
cartoonist tell 


Fully 
Illustrated ! 





Price 


Only $3.00 


A book which gives the essence of what a great 
cartoonist learned in years of struggle, on how 
to succeed commercially in cartooning. It gives 
just the advice and training which every cartoonist 
wants and needs: 

Getting the right kind of ideas 
Putting them into form that sells 
The technique of drawing 

Selling your stuff 

Getting started in newspaper work 

All these and many more topics are handled 
clearly, simply and in great detail. So complete 
is this work that it offers a course in cartooning 
for a fraction of the usual cost. You owe it to 
your career to examine it, when you can do so 
without cost or obligation. 


For FREE Examination 
Use this Coupon Now! 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, W. D. 3 
| 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 
Send me a copy of HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS, $3.00, 
[J I will remit $3 in ten days or return book 


[}] Check is enclosed. (OD Send C, O. D. 
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——Verse Pays—= 


M. H., of California, a subscriber 
to Writer’s Digest, writes that he 
has just sold a long narrative poem 
to be published in book form. 


Beside opportunities like this to make a consider- 
able sum on the sale of a long poem, there is a 
tremendous market for short verses. 


The Art of 
Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete and practical book written on 
the principles of poetry and composition of all 
verse forms. Studying this book will lead you to 
complete mastery of the art, from the elements of 
meter and rhyme to the most intricate and highly 
marketable forms of verse. If you want to be able 
to understand “the language of poetry,” if you 
want to add this very profitable form of writing to 
your accomplishments, send today for a copy of 
this book and begin to study it at once. 


Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt top; 
$11 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors needing good, original plots may obtain same from 
me at $2.00 and up. I can supply original material for any 
subject. All communications will receive prompt attention. 
I sell you the condensed story, then you write it. Please 
state your wants. 


ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 
524 Talbot Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 





Don’t Let Your Manuscript Look Amateurish 
Let Miss Moranville add that “‘professional touch’’ to your 
manuscripts with her neat and accurate typing on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. Prompt and efficient service 
Rates: Prose, 40c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. 


MISS MARIE MORANVILLE 
306 North Vine Jefferson, Iowa 
























THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND 

ANSWER MANUAL 

By Harry V. Martin 

542 Questions that commonly confront writers—cover- 
ing every phase of authorship—clearly and concisely 
answered in this book. 
Cloth, 141 pages; $1, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 39) 


tivities of cleaners’ associations in above states, 
and convention and meeting reports with pictures 
of officers. We welcome technical articles by ex- 
perienced cleaning and dyeing craftsmen, preferably 
from 250 to 500 words in length. We report within 
ten days and pay 20c a column inch for news mate- 
rial, 25c for technical articles, and 50c and up for 
photographs.” 





Air Travel News, 1500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. William B. Hall, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for interesting, non-technical articles on aviation; 
new aeronautical developments; biographical 
sketches of people in aviation; colorful accounts of 
trips by air; adventurous experiences in the air; 
gliding ; the aviation industry, and similar material. 
Single articles may run from 1500 to 4000 words. 
Material of greater length will be considered for 
running serially. Fiction and poetry are never 
used. Writers are cautioned not to play up the 
risks of flying; we are interested in aviation as a 
logical mode of transportation and have no desire 
to convey a contrary impression to our readers. 
We are particularly interested in receiving photo- 
graphs of airplanes or air views suitable for use 
in our rotogravure section. Attention must be 
given to photographic quality as well as to subject 
interest. We report within ten days and pay one 
cent a word on publication.” 





Baseball Magazine, 70 5th Ave, New York, 
N. Y. F. C. Lane, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We need baseball articles 
of 1500 words or more; also verse, and pay one- 
half to one and a half cents a word on publication.” 





The Billboard, 25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wilfred J. Riley, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. Theatrical trade weekly. “We 
buy articles only on assignment.” 





The Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, also 460 W. 34th St., New York 
City, N. Y. Leslie P. Eichel, New York. Daily 
illustrated news and feature services. “We use 
only news and feature pictures and brief illus- 
trated news feature stories—no fiction. Payments 
are made weekly.” 

The Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul R. Milton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles on 
dance from any angle—legitimate theatre, vaude- 
ville, night clubs, talkies, serious, students, foreign, 















(Continued on page 67) 













right. 
RUBY ARCHER GRAY, 





HERE’S A WRITER THAT LIKES MY CRITICISM 


“Don’t forget what I told you—I don’t mind revising. And I don’t mind paying the small fee 
you charge for your splendid work. So dig into these new yarns. 
They pop out at me like a house afire, and I wonder why I didn’t see them myself.” 


Send $2 with short-story today for $100 worth of timely direction. 
2595 Florentina Avenue, 


Your corrections are just 


Alhambra, Cal. 
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ae. | WRITER’S DIGEST 
ictures | 
by ex- 
‘erably 
within Or 
mate- § 
up for 
RITER’S DIGEST readers are writers. That’s their business. WkRITER’S 
; Dicest is sincerely interested that their business prospers. If your manu- 
oy scripts are not selling, the Dicest would like to help you. Perhaps an awkward- 
ondient ness of expression, an inconsistency, a weak plot, a poor ending—any one of a 
ation; | thousand technical errors is holding back your work. Or perhaps you are not 
phical | acquainted directly with the editors’ current wants. Or perhaps you are an 
nts of | aspiring beginner and haven’t learned the knack of professional writing. 
e air; ‘ : ae 
terial. Writer’s Dicest will help you sell your manuscripts by pointing out your 
vords. errors or revising your work. Once you learn the barriers in your path and 
d for remove them, the road to success is open to you. 
never | 
p the 
as a When The Checks Come Home 
_— ERHAPS you have said to yourself: “I know there’s something wrong in my work, but 
- one what it is I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” The writers chosen to 
t te serve on the DIGEST’S Criticism department know the struggle of the beginner is difficult 
ccm and sympathize with his striving. With a background of much experience, they are able to 
peo show you how to improve your manuscripts and to fit them to editorial needs. In their hands, 
your manuscripts are criticised as sincerely as their own. When YOUR checks come in, you 
will taste the finest fruits of a writer’s striving. Send your manuscripts today and learn at 
a once what is wrong. With each criticism, you will receive the logical and present market 
ork, for your work. 
; 20c 
ticles 
As Out of the Red! Reasonable Rates! 
5 When a business firm loses money, the 
: exact figures are carefully noted in RED INK, FAP gy ng ——- = oS . of 
Ohio. Checks and rechecks are made until the source service rendered. The charges are based on 
Be a of leakage is found, to be promptly stopped the length of the manuscript: 
“W up. Out of the red often comes the hint to 
We greater prosperity. E Only $1.00 per thousand words up to 5,000. 
ene nn 3 > = Baym y A Rg A be Only 60c “ each thousand words between 
dom bother to erase the red ink of fruitless 5,000 and 10,000. 
» St, idea and labor. They pack away their troubles Arrangements will be made for longer 
York with their manuscripts and force a smile. manuscripts. 
Daily onnn Je aes catia aceon = _Verse will be criticised for but 5c per line, 
use manuscript “Man Who Lived 99 Years” and —_ pig ~ aes of $1.00. Over 100 
illus- received nothing but rejections. The manu- , si 
nents script —— ee ag hagas old ous up- Revision suggestions with specific market in- 
stairs. ut he sent it to the criticism depart- formation f t is but twi h 
ment of Writer’s Digest for revision, and sold = sages Pata hoon " chien wit euemes Gs 
it at once to the Independent Salesman Maga- manuscript to appeal directly to the sug- 
zine. Mrs. Veve Kendall, of Toledo, Ohio, gested markets. 
Y ork writes: “What a friend you are proving to We al ff ; . f hich 
thly ; be! Thank youl” E. A. Ardent, of Detroit, h od 7s. — bend gt? Ph sca we 
son writes: “I just sold my story “Gingerale” to cs - . a t —— The ae ae 
College Humor for $75.00, which you criti- _ songs, <c per Une. e typing is done 
ude- cised.” Mr. Elwood B. Haworth, Jr., of Pitts- y expert typists on good quality paper, and 
eign, burgh, says: “I certainly appreciated and the price includes one complete set of carbons. 
r benefited immensely from your letter—it was The rates are indeed low compared with the 
gh many times the small amount |! paid toemee . this rN See — 
or it. riter’s Digest wants to help you an 6- 
ona You can be able to write us news as grati- lieves it can. Is it not worth while to inves- 
fying. We will be as pleased to hear it as you. tigate this offer? 
9 + o ~ 
WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Department 
9 
22 E. 12th Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
al. 
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News Flash 
6,081 | 


Net paid mail subscribers 
have been added to our 
circulation in the past 
three months. 


+ + 


6,081 
Represents only a small 
fraction of WRITER’S 
DIGEST total circulation. 
| To any one of our com- 
petitors, however, it rep- 
resents a figure approx- 
imating their entire net 
paid mail circulation. 


+ + 


Choose your advettis- 
ing medium with the 
same care that you 
would choose your 
business partner. 


+ + 


WRITER’S DIGEST | 
PUBLISHING CO. | 


22 East 12th Street 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
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WRITING NOVELS TO SELL 


(Continued from page 18) 


a letter is bound to be unfavorable, for a 
good novel can speak for itself. Make at 
least two carbon copies, besides the ribbon 
copy for American book rights. You need 
one for the British book rights and another 
for the American serial rights, if there are 
any serial possibilities. You should also 
keep a copy in reserve in case one of the 
copies under submission should be lost. It 
is not necessary to enclose return postage 
with a novel script. Publishing houses are 
willing to return it express collect, if so 
requested. 

Be sure you have a thoroughly good 
script, well typed in double-spaced lines, 
with fairly wide margins. Publishers’ read- 
ers are not going to ruin their eyes because 
you are too careless to take the pains you 
should. The script which is hard to read 
stands little or no chance anywhere. You 
are competing with many persons quite as 
clever as yourself, and many of those per- 
sons do take pains. Every publishing house 
has a wide choice of publishable scripts 
which seem to possess marketable possibili- 
ties. Remember this. Never forget that 
you are competing in a highly competitive 
line. Give yourself the edge in every way 
you can. And don’t tie your script up with 
pretty pink and blue ribbons. That gives 
the publisher’s reader a pain at the start. 

Above all, be sure the novel is as good as 
you can make it before you start sending it 
out. That’s part of the sincerity. Your 
faith isn’t sane or justified unless you first 
do this. What’s the matter with being sin- 
cere with yourself about the novel, as well 
as sincere with your reader? Dreiser was 
sincere with himself when he took a friend’s 
advice, and allowed that friend to cut forty 
thousand words out of one of his. novels 
after he was successful, and able to get the 
novel published in foto if he wished. 

My correspondent, reverting to her plea 
for the definite yardstick, says of herself 
and other unpublished novelists: 

“These people are not unintelligent. And 


no one can question their industry and deter- 
mination. Now for the device that will enable 
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them to stop working so blindly. That yard- 
stick that will enable them to see how far short 
they fall of the standard which the buying 
public has set for its book purchases. It may 
be that some little thing only is needed—elim- 
inations, a speeding up, a single ‘pointing.’ Or 
it may be that the theme itself precludes the 
possibility of popularity—that of drug addic- 
tion, for instance.” 


3ut there is no yardstick needed here. 


These people simply haven’t done their best. 


That’s obvious. They haven’t made their 
novels as good as they can make them. They 
haven’t been sufficiently sincere — sincere 
with themselves. All they need to do is to 
remember that a writer is always the worst 


judge of his own work, and the last person 


to see its kinks, flaws, and shortcomings. 
“Even Homer sometimes nods.” If he had 
known he was nodding, he wouldn’t have 
nodded. The thing to do is to take the ex- 
pert advice and critical comment of some 
unprejudiced person who is a good judge 
because he knows what a good novel ought 
to be. Then fix up the work so that it be- 
comes the best you can do, justifying the 
faith you intend to show. Practically all 
professional novelists, even the greatest, do 
this; for they are too clever to think they 
know it all. 

In concluding this series I must ask the 
indulgence of the many subscribers and 
ambitious writers who have raised points 
which could not be covered, or could only 
be covered rather sketchily. As anybody 
who has attempted the writing of a novel 
will readily understand, this is an immense 
subject. Its angles, alike in regard to wri- 
ting and selling, are many. The inescapable 
limitations of magazine space, even when 
controlled by a generous editor who realizes 
the great importance of the subject to his 
readers, forbade that thorough treatment 
of some of these angles which I should have 
liked to give. 

However, these six articles, with the ad- 
dition of a very great amount of new mat- 
ter relating to the writing of novels to sell, 
are to be published shortly in book form 
by the publishers of the Writer’s DicEst, 
and I hope to put in the book all that had 
to be left undone in the articles. 





Will enable You to be- 
come a master of men 


Psycho-Analysis reveals the 
unconscious motives underlying 
human behavior. This knowl- 
edge increases your lalent 
power and influence, banishes 
mental discord and inefficiency, 
and enables you to understand 
the thoughts and control the 
action of others. 

GET THE PROOF 
NO COST TO YOU 
Just to prove to you how Psycho-Analysis 
has been simplified for home study, what 

a fascinating study it is, and how it will 

help you, a comprehensive course will be 
sent you, postpaid, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Don’t lose this great opporti unity through 
neglect. Write today for amazing facts about 
this wonderful science which means so much 
to humanity. Send no money. Get the FREE 
course and judge for yourself. The course 
is FREE. Just clip this ad, sign name and address 
below and inclose in envelope with 4c in stamps 
to pay postage. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 
As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED IN 
APPROV. ED hay 
50c per 1000 words—proof-rea inor corrections, 


carbon copy tree. Neat work. Prompt service. Poetry, 
2c per line. Special rates on lengthy Maniscripts and 


poems. 
KATHRYN H. MACK 
646 Fifth Avenue, San Francisco, California 








ATTENTION 
Manuscripts typed accurately and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism. Markets suggested. Rates, 
45c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special 
rates on book length manuscripts. 
THOMASINA WAYSON 
Pacific Grove, California 














WANT TYPING DONE? 


Write me for specimen 
and prices 


CLARA A. MILLS 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MISSOURI 
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not even a class yell... 
C 
We offer only intelligent, practical advice and information to 
help you SELL your manuscripts. If you subscribe to WRITER’S ‘ 
DIGEST your chance of selling your efforts has increased. i 
h 
ABTICLES and stories in WRITER’S DIGEST are published . 
solely with this purpose in mind. Important editors of such V 
magazines as Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post, Delineator, and a . 
host of pulp paper magazines such as Black Mask, Action Stories, 
Love Romances, North-West Stories, Detective Fiction Weekly, All- Pe 
Story, and many others are contributors to WRITER’S DIGEST. : 
They tell you, the writer, what they want to buy. . 
Is it possible to get better, or more accurate information? 0 
p 
N addition such well known and recognized critics and literary brokers as fp 
Laurence D’Orsay, August Lenniger, and Thomas H. Uzzell write in- d 
structive material each month. mm ?P 
WRITER’S DIGEST is published as a 
magazine, not as a house organ for a corre- Your choice FREE with a s 
spondence course or other commercial service. $2 year subscription 
This fact alone assures you of an unprejudiced to WRITER’S DIGEST : 
and unbiased editorial program. Your sub- 1. Populer Edition of “Roasts The. i 
scription will aid us in our work of serving SS c 
you, and bringing to your door each month the 2. The one dollar edition of Agnes s 
best obtainable material for writers. pang See teen Wetben™ 
If this interests you, as it will interest every 7 yaa Seen Sheer i 
mae . - ° 3. Mistakes in Writing English, : 
ambitious writer, the coupon below is for your cloth bound, 110 pages. , 
convenience. 4. Synonyms and Prepositions, cloth cl 
bound, 160 pages. c 
EC LL LE CS ES SG SD PN SE ee SS See — Se _ gp rel —_ Be. F tg 
’ tna ye, . 1 
WRITER’S DIGEST a Paros oe $2.50, with a 
22 East 12TH Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO year’s subscription to WRITER’S n 
DIGEST for $3.50 complete. . : 
Gentlemen : 2. Children’s Stories and How to ' 0 
Send me WRITER’S DIGEST FOR ONE YEAR, Tell Them, by J. Berg Essenwein, t 
cloth bound and 351 pages, retail- 
PES POON ic sc sine cinde vie Spits tomcnwpeeniou’ postpaid, eden ter $5.00 complete. ses ; 
for which I enclose $............, complete payment. * an tik ee yore a 
at $2.50, with a year’s subscription € 
for $3.50. 1 
4. Where and How to Scll Manu- t 
DIY icc iecccherg eid Prediarh autre Apia has ese eo SaaeaeeO OROE scripts. The most remarkable ( 
book of its kind, containing the 
style rules of 7,000 periodicals, i 
POE. Aivindaae chaos nnn oppose Weled Maasai Cakes retailing at $3.50, with a year’s ‘ 
subscription for only $4.00. 2 
ON ears ora! praca sla Racy Oe ea Bs ee issisie dies ees ig 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 62) 


etc. Articles should not exceed 2500 words. Sug- 
gest authors communicate with editor before sub- 
mitting. We report within two weeks and pay 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 





Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Barney Yanofsky, Editor. Issued 
monthly : 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Official Publi- 
cation of Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
“We use war stories based on actual experiences, 
maximum length 2500 words; articles or stories of 
interest to ex-service men containing elements of 
humor. Blood-and-thunder heroics and impossible 
situations are taboo. Jokes and humorous contri- 
butions for ‘Jest a Minute’ page must be original. 
We report immediately, and pay two cents a word 
on acceptance.” 





The Gulf Coast Sportsman, Houston, Texas. A 
new monthly magazine devoted to hunting, fishing, 
motor-boating, golf, polo and aviation in the states 
which border the Gulf of Mexico, makes its initial 
appearance in March. It is published by the Gulf 
Publishing Company. “We can use stories on any 
of the above subjects, provided the action has taken 
place in the territory to which it is devoted. All 
articles submitted should be accompanied by gloss 
print illustrations for reproduction. We have no 
definite word rate, the author’s remuneration de- 
pending upon our opinion of the story’s value to us.” 


The Illustrated Feature Section, 628 No. Eutaw 
St., Baltimore, Md. Ben Davis, Jr., Editor. Is- 
sued weekly ; magazine insert of 41 negro news- 
papers. “We use features of extraordinary, odd 
or strange character, dealing with purely colored 
interest. Such features should be illustrated with 
clearly reproducible photographs. Any length de- 
sirable—100 to 2000 words. Also want short and 
serial stories, the former about 2500 words in length. 
True stories of negro life and characters, written 
in first person, may be from 1000 to 3000 words 
in length. Photographs of negro characters are 
accepted. We report within a week and pay one 
cent a word and up within two weeks.” 





National Turf Digest, 511 Oakland Ave., Balti- 
more, Md. Clinton B, Alves, Managing Editor. 
“The National Turf Digest is devoted to the sport 
of racing, and is in the market for stories of the 
turf. Not the sort of ‘racing story’ usual to the 
pulp-paper magazine, where the entire story is given 
over to mushy sentiment and hokum, but rather 
articles in story form. Yarns concerning a solid 
element of plausibility, and written in a manner to 
impress the reader that the author knows some- 
thing of his subject. Our readers know something 
of horses and the sport of racing, and are quick to 
detect an author’s unfamiliarity with his subject. 
The average editor of the cheaper fiction maga- 
zines will turn down a story which tends to instruct, 
or which hews close to the line of racing technic— 
as it really is. He subordinates everything to the 


(Continued on page 70) 






gaa Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
potential writers don’t know their own dormant 
ability, Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand human motives, ete. Dr. Richard 
Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
z ity. eae . an a —_——- 
ome study training. t develops style ability, 
Dr. Burtow perfect technique, and teaches the methods of 
successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive expert 
critic opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, ‘‘Short-Story 
Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 624 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Mino. 


























AUTHORS 


Let us revise and type your manuscripts ex- 
pertly. Prompt and satisfactory service. Rates 
reasonable. Write for information. 


ZELMA MERCER 
34 Highland Ave. Moundsville, W. Va. 




















AUTHORS 


I will type your manuscripts in A-1 style at 50 cents 
per thousand words. I also offer revision and marketing 
service. Inquire about my service. 


ELWOOD B. HAWORTH, JR. 
272 Frick Bldg. Annex, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
40c a thousand 


Let a typist with six years stenographic and literary experience 


prepare your manuscript for the editor. I include carbon copy and 
make minor corrections if requested. 

ALICE BAR 
Box 82, Schoolcraft, Mich. 








Manuscripts Accurately, Neatly and Promptly 
Typed by an Experienced Typist 


50c per 1000 words. Poetry, lc per line. 
Carbon copy included. 


RUTH JOHNSTON 


7335 Coles Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











TYPISTS WANTED! —_ 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details, 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of ‘“‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Book.” 

Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 








READ THIS! 


TYPING SERVICE for writers. Our work surpassed 
by none. Our price 40c per 1000 words, carbon copy 
included. Poems, lc per line. We guarantee prompt- 
ness and satisfaction or your money refunded. 


S. E. MITCHELL 
515 North Oak Street, Ukiah, California 








EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 


Will type manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
making minor corrections. 50c thousand words ; 
2c a line; one carbon free. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


MRS. O. L. SPEEDEN 
P. O. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 








The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 

By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing p= 
and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion on the 
mitting of manuscripts for publication. 

Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST oe 

22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohic 








TYPING 


Manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed, 35c per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line. 
One carbon copy. 


(MISS) JESSIE SOWARD 
LENOIR CITY, TENNESSEE 








WRITERS 


We type manuscripts to meet editorial requirements. 

Seven years typing experience. Minor corrections made. 

One carbon copy. 50c a 1,000; poetry 2c a line. 
Harvey S. Thompson 


915 Walnut Street, Racine, Wisconsin 











A-1 MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Plus neatness, spelling and grammatical corrections, 
leads to checks. 


Sc per 100 words; Ic a line 


ELINOR PEDDLE 
2117 N. 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES 
(Continued from page 30) 

and simple method of introducing a situa- 

tion and developing it. 

The story should be planned in scenes. 
Each scene should be worked up to a climax 
and, in the case of our love stories, should 
lead the hero and heroine farther away 
from each other until the final dénouement. 

Use of a natural, informal dialogue is 
employed to strengthen our stories. 

In plotting a story for Cupid’s Diary, 
avoid trite situations. In writing it, avoid 
stilted phraseology and awkward construc- 
tion. Writing does not mean writing un- 
naturally. 

In editing manuscripts, the editors find 
most often that the greatest fault with the 
inexperienced writer is stiff, formal dialogue 
and exaggerated description. The most fla- 
grant example that we have come across 
recently is a simple matter of recording an 
action. 

The writer had said, “Her hands fell 
away.” Our natural reaction was to add, 
“and clattered to the floor.” How much 
simpler to say, “She withdrew her hands,” 
and how much more natural! This is, of 
course, merely an example. It is not the 
rule, for which we are grateful. It is just 
a guide. 

Although the Cinderella type of story is 
desirable, the contrary-to-life drama is not. 
The heroine who is bereft of mother, father, 
relations other than those that abuse her, 
atid is supporting two brothers, working her 
way through school, and trying to sell maga- 
zines on the side, is almost too impossible 
for fiction. 


ON’T “write down” to your readers. 
Many authors feel that a simple, emo- 
tional love story should be handled con- 
descendingly, and they proceed to do so. 
The needs for the love story in the “pulp 
paper” mart are just as stringent as they 





ADELE S. BAILEY, 





PRACTICAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS 


Recommended by editors and authors 
Write for circular 


P. O. Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 
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are for the “slick paper” magazines. The 
sole difference is that they are more simple, 
more explanatory, and within the under- 
standing of the very young girl reader who 
idealizes romance and is captivated by 
glamor. 

The writer who identifies himself with 
the heroine and approaches each situation 
and emotion as the girl herself would, will 
more nearly approach the natural and ap- 
pealing form of love story than the writer 
who indicates “the girl said this” and then 
“the boy did this,” without any regard for 


the inner action that prompts the “saids”’ 
and “dids.” 
Sophistication, in all its phases, is taboo 


in Cupid’s Diary. Any form of subtlety 
comes under the same category. Sincerity, 
honesty and simplicity constitute the inflex- 
ible rules for our stories. 

The hero and heroine must be lovable 
from the start to the finish; the villain or 
villainess must be labeled so from the first 
sneer or come-hither. The heroine never 
drinks, smokes, or swears; is never mean 
to her folks or loses faith in her sweetheart. 
The hero never does anything which will 
cause the readers to wish him the villain. 
Circumstances may be against either or both 
of the main characters; and they may seem 
to be at fault or in disgrace as long as it is 
righted in the end. For, of course, the 
happy ending is inexorable. 

i 
CUPID'S DIARY is published once every 
two weeks. Rates of payment are from 
one to two cents a word. Readings and de- 
cisions of manuscripts are granted within 
two weeks of the date submitted. Poetry 
is paid for at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a line. 

The most valuable correspondence lesson 
for the writing of a Cupid’s Diary story is 
a copy of the magazine itself. The stories 
printed in each issue are representative of 
the types accepted and wanted. 

These specifications should not be fright- 
ening. As is always the case with the genu- 
ine creative artist, the writer who has ability 
and individuality and can express it is as- 
sured of a market. Cupid’s Diary is a wel- 
come one for the talented writer. 
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Ss. O. S. 


Are you ready to cry for help because you can’t 
keep enough manuscripts out simultaneously. I will 
help by typing them for you at 50c per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy included. 


MARIE ry 


795 Geary St., San Francisco, Calif. 














AUTHORS TAKE NOTICE 


Let us prepare your manuscripts and get results. 
tal = efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable 

Our business almost doubled last month. 
OTHERS LIKE OUR SERVICE—SO WILL YOU. 
For free information, write 


IDEAL TYPING BUREAU 
P. O. Box 1105, St. Petersburg, Fla. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c Per Thousand Words, with one carbon copy— 
Special Rates on book mss. 


IDA KAUCHER 


1758 Winona, Apt. 3, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Endorsed by Laurence R. D’Orsay 


MO. 13275 








BIG JOBS? SMALL JOBS? 


Bring ’em on. Our Typing Department gives the same 
careful attention to every manuscript, regardless of 
length. Rates, 50c per 1000 words, 
Special Mimeograph service for writers. 
CENTRAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
300 West Adams St. 507 So. Center St. 
Chicago, Ill. Joliet, Il. 














A BOOK FOR 
EVERY WRITER AND 
READER OF MYSTERY FICTION! 


The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


A new edition, just issued, much enlarged and 
brought up to date by 


CAROLYN WELLS 


Noted author of 
The Maxwell Mystery 


There’s just absolutely nothing about detec- 
tive story methods, plots and characters that 
this book does not treat with utter finality. 


$2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed $2.50 please send me “The Tech- 
nique of the Mystery Story.” 


CINE: 6 isis enehiesien p4eeeseséessebesanseenes 
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TYPING 


40c per thousand words; 2c poetry. 
errors corrected. 


ADELAIDE JOHNSON 
5810 Prairie Ave., Apt. 16, Chicago, Ill. 


Minor 



















ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 
























YOUR MANUSCRIPT prepared by us 


means that it is 


letter-perfect; that it is in the correct form; that it 
will favorably impress the editor. 
Write 


Our Free Introductory Offer will interest you. 
for full information AT ONCE. 
BETTER TYPING BUREAU 
“All that the name implies” 
927 W. Delaware St., Evansville, Ind. 
























There is No Better Typing— 
Anywhere at any Price! Rates to all: 60c per 1,000 
words; poetry, 2c per line. Carbons, minor corrections 
included. 
Finished work back in the mails 48 hours after receipt 
regardless of length. 


HIGH SPEED TYPISTS 


Box 410, Philadelphia, Pa. 















WRITERS: 


Manuscripts correctly typed for publica- 
tion at low rates. Samples on request. 


S. B. QUATTLEBAUM 


Manuscript Typist 



























Fort Gaines, Georgia 
ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER'S 


DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 66) 


so-called ‘human interest’ quality of a tale, and 
does not care in the least for its genuineness or 
technical value. We desire that all articles and 
stories submitted be accurate as regards dates and 
personalities, when such are touched upon. We 
want good, solid matter of interest to the thought- 
ful reader, rather than attempts to create either 
chuckles or tears. Not dramatics, but narratives 
true to life and sincere. We are always glad to 
hear from new authors, especially those who are 
genuinely fond of the sport of racing, and whose 
efforts may have been refused by editors of the pulp 
magazines as being ‘too dry’ or ‘too technical.’ We 
do not want long or involved descriptions of races— 
real or imaginary! nor fiction with all the tale 
hinging upon some sentimental romance or other. 
We do want clean, well-written stories of happen- 
ings connected with the turf, free of the over- 
worked twins—sex appeal and crime appeal ; stories 
which the average, every day, red-blooded man or 
woman might read with interest and profit, but 
which, to the neurotic and exaggeratedly imagina- 
tive, would seem lacking in spice. We welcome 
clean fiction in a lighter vein if written in a man- 
ner to avoid the objections as outlined.” 





The New York Pharmacist, 245 5th Ave., New 
York City. Milton S. Malakoff, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade Journal. 
“Not in the market for articles at present time.” 


Sovereign Visitor, published by the Woodmen of 
the World Life Insurance Association, W. O. W. 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Eugene Konecky, Editor. 
Issued monthly; a fraternal insurance monthly. 
“We are in the market for short stories, 3500 to 
5000 words; non-fiction human interest articles in 
all fields, 500 to 1500 words; illustrations or photo- 
graphs to accompany; also stories and articles of 
interest to women, boys and girls; health articles 
and material dealing with lodge or club meetings 
and activities. Rates by arrangement, payment 
upon acceptance.” 





Southern Aviator, Temple, Texas. E. K. Wil- 
liams, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We want short stories and articles on 
aviation subjects; pictures of airports, ships, avia- 
tion officials, etc. We report on receipt, and pay 
two and a half cents a word.” 





Western Highways Builder, 709 Union League 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Howard B. Rose, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Semi- 
technical publication for road builders. “We are 
well supplied with material from our own staff 
located in principal Western cities. Can use photos 
of road and street construction in eleven Western 
states only.” 


Discontinued 


Western Novel Magazine, 80 Lafayette St., New 
York, has been discontinued. 
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_ BOOKS at % the Cost! 


through The Book League of America 










120 Standard Books like 
these for you to 
choose from 


(Including 43 for children) 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini 
Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment 
The Education of Henry Adams 
Wells, Outline of History (4 vols.) 
Hardy, The Return of the Native 
Butler, The Way of All Flash 
Robinson, Practical Psychology 
The Travels of Marco Polo 
Darwin, Origin of Species 
Meredith, Richard Fevere/ 
Ellis, The Dance of Life 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair 
Douglas, South Wind 


THE CUTSTANDING “BUY” IN THE BOOK WORLD TODAY 
Th di wage ] d h nth obinson, Tristram 
12 New Boole (ee ae) 
James, Daisy Miller 
Wh h h fe If fr 120 hekhov, Stories 
12 Standard Books (rei eetialing 13 for curen, Sth 
24 Books in all for $18 


ial ti sen, Pla 
Special time payment plan for Ibsen, Plays 
those who wish it. 


France, Thias 

IN TELLIGENT men and women can 

hardly believe it. ““You mean to say,”’ 
they ask, “that we can get the best new 
books published each month together 
with older books of established reputa- 
tion at barely one-third the usual cost?” 

Yes, that is exactly what we DO 
mean! And today thousands of Book 
League members in all parts of the 
country are passing on the good word 
to their friends, 


The best new book monthly 
First of all, The Book League sends to 
each member each month the best book 
of that month as selected by an eminent 
Board of Editors—a Board thatincludes 
anding literary figures as Eu- 
ill, America’s foremostdrama- 

t; Edwin / Arlington Robinson, author 

“Tris tram;’’ Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth, and the others pictured below. 


Books which you select 
But no reading plan can be complete 
which does not include the outstanding 
books of the past—books every bit as 
thrilling as those being written today. 






The BOOK LEAGUE of America 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
THE BOARD OF EDITORS 






Yet until now no comprehensive read- 
ing programincluding booksof thiskind 
hasbeen available to the public. And so 
The Book League of Americaoffers each 
of its members the right to select 12 
cloth-bound books from a list of more 
than 120 books of established reputa- 
tion. (See list at right above.) 


Books for children, too 
Last of all, The Book League offers you, 
without additional cost, books for chil- 
dren. For the list of 120 standard books 
includes 43 for children of all ages, and 
you may include as many of these as 
you wish in the 12 you select. 

The 12 new books, in special Con- 
tinental paper-back editions, together 
with the 12 older books, cloth-bound— 
twenty - four in all—cre offered to you 
through The Book League of Amer- 
ica for $18—less 


Questions answered 
When do you get the standard 
books? All 12 which you select are 
sent to you immediately upon your 
becoming a paid-up Book League mem- 

ber. Start reading them at once. 


Can a membership be cancelled? 
Very few members have ever wished 
to cancel their Book League member- 
ships. If you wish, however, you may 
discontinue at any time by merely pay- 
ing for the books you have up to that 
time received. 


Is there any inconvenience? None 
at all. The postman brings your new 
book to you each month, and itis sent 
prepaid—nothing for you to pay on re- 
ceiving it. Mail the coupon below for 

ull details. 













than what you 
would ordinarily 
pay for six or 
seven books 
bought at ran- 
dom. 


One Book FREE if you join now 


To show you the fine format in which the new book 
each month is published, we will send you free, on re- 
ceipt of this coupon, one of the Board of Editors’ 
outstanding recent selections. Examine it carefully. 
Read it through if you wish. If you decide to join, 
keep it as a gift—in addition to the 24 books you 
get on your subscription itself. Otherwise return it 
to us in five days, without obligations. 















The Book League of America, Inc., Dept. W.D.-6, 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me further information about The Book 
League of America and how I can become a member. 













Gamaliel 








Alice Edwin Hamilton Frank L, it State 
O'Neill Roosevelt Arlington Holt Polk Bradford Wyck oS State............ 
Longworth Robinson Brooks 
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WHAT MAGAZINE 
Do You Want 
To Make? 


Ses 


AIL us the name of the magazine 
you want to write for, and 
your two-dollar subscription to 

WRITER’S DIGEST. We will send you 
the authentic current needs of this maga- 
zine in an individual letter to you. 


We secure this information first hand 
from the publisher or managing editor of 
the magazine in question. Our corre- 
spondents are located in every principal city, 
and anxious to serve you. 


Just send us the name of the magazine | 


you want to make, and we will send you 
inside of ten days an authoritative, clearly 
written account of the type of manuscripts 
that magazine wants to buy at present. 


It is only through the many years of 
service and work that WRITER’S DIGEST 
is able to make this remarkable and in- 
valuable offer to its friends. Reply to 
it today. 


22 EAST 12th STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Enclose your two dollars—check, postal order or currency—for 
your year’s subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST with the name of 


the magazine whose editorial needs you want. 
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CRITICISM COLLABORATION 





COACHING 





SALES SERVICE 


A STEADY INCOME 
FROM A SINGLE “UNSALABLE” STORY! 


HERE IS A LETTER from a client of mine who, although a clever writer, had not 


icceeded in Selling a story 


when he came to me for assistance: 





CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


Dear Mr. D’Orsay: 

I have one or two yarns which I think are good, but 
which I feel must be shortweight somewhere; so I am 
sending them to you for criticism. 

You may perhaps remember that in 1925 I sent you a 
story for criticism, one that had been turned down by al- 
most every magazine. You told me exactly what was wrong 
with it and how to ravtot it. I followed your suggestions, 
and immediately sold the thing—INCIDENTALLY, THE 
FIRST PIECE OF FICTION I EVER RECEIVED CASH 


FOR. 

Since that day I have made my living entirely by writ- 
ing, having sold to Clayton’s, Street & Smith, the Dell 
Publications, Fiction House, MacFadden’s, Metropolitan 
Publishers, and other groups. 

I do not hesitate to say that I owe my start entirely 
to you. 

I wish you would show this letter to any beginning 
writer who is really in earnest—so few are—in the hope 
it may dispel the foolish hesitation such people often dis- 
play in seeking the advice of a really competent critic. 

The trouble with so many of the advertised ‘‘schools’’ 
and critics is that they are too pedantic and academic in 
their methods, and their criticisms of manuscripts are not 
based on a knowledge of present-day requirements of edi- 
tors. You, being a writer yourself of several different 
types of fiction, and constantly in touch with New York 
editors, are in a position to furnish PRACTICAL advice. 

I almost forgot to tell you that the vague plot for a war 
yarn I discussed with you a year ago eventually sold— 
after I followed your suggestions as to its climax. 

You are at liberty to give my name and address to any 
prospective client who wishes to learn my opinion of your 
— 

et me also say that after ayy your book, ““LAND- 
ING THE EDITORS’ CHECKS,” I dived into my private 
morgue, and, carefully following the directions laid down 
by you, rewrote two yarns, veterans of many an editorial 
desk. Results have been satisfactory—two thin slips of 
paper, one green and the other a faint, blushlike pink... . 
checks! 

I think it one of the most fascinating books I have read 
for a long while. As you point out in your introduction, 
the book is DIFFERENT. And it is MODERN. 

Cordially yours, 
(Name on request.) 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


Terms (each manuscript charged for separately, 
accompany manuscripts). 

For manuscripts up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 
words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, $8.00; up to 25,000 words, 
$12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, con- 
Structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 words 
f unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so 
by revision, the fee covers all such work, including typing, 
submissions, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of a story 
with my time and money, instead of asking the author 

do so. 


The Commission Charged on Sales is 10%. 


fee to 











LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It 


Or send for booklet, ‘‘The Truth About Literary Assistance,” 
taining information vital to every writer and not obtain 
elsewhere. (Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” 


“Writing Novels To Sell,” Etc. 


may 
ply the solution of the whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips, 





PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE 





MY PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


Service is not a “Course.” It is intensive 
individual work with the client, during 
which we write a story together, step by 
step, from the plot germ to the completed 
manuscript. This constitutes the most 
practical training possible. The client 
learns HOW by DOING—not by READ- 
ING about how somebody else did it. 


Although I am called upon to do a tre- 
mendous amount of work in this Service, 
the terms are surprisingly low and con- 
venient. 

Particulars on request. 


Some clients in this service have sold 
the story even before they had completed 
the payments. Others have sold stories 
written while they were still working on the 
collaboration story with me. All testify 
to the value of this Service to anyone 
striving for literary success. 


This Service is entirely independent of 
the Criticism and Sales Service. 


I continually receive letters thanking me 
for criticisms such as their writers never 
had before; letters concerning sales; letters 
reporting that this old client or that has 
secured a staff position. To really sincere 
literary workers, sincerely striving for 
success, I shall be pleased to send some 
of these letters for inspection on receipt 
of stamped, self-addressed envelope, the 
letters to be returned to me after perusal. 
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to practically all markets, 


al 
he 


NEW 


jreaking in.” 


WRITERS are continually 
Clients of mine are selling 
both here and 


yroad. They sell because they learned 
yw to write stories that sell! My own 
work appears regularly. Some of it has 


been translated into foreign languages. 
! am able to do for myself what I offer 
to do for others. 


P. O. Box 2602-N, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
—or— 
Drawer A-1, P. O., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


























































































































The Best Paying 
Easiest Selling 
Scarcest Product 

in the writing game is 


HUMOR 


Editors cry for it 
The Public gobbles it 
Writers profit from it 


pyeveER before has a book been published on the 
professional writing of humor that included all 
the existing humor markets with concrete examples 
of the type of humor each one buys. 


C. Warden La Roe, the author of Making Laughs 
Pay, is a professional humor writer. In his book he 
tells you how to write and sell humor, and make a 
living doing it. 

This book, Making Laughs Pay, is a real money 
maker for writers. It begins paying dividends as soon 
as you begin reading it. And best of all, it’s chuck 
full of hearty jokes which the author has sold to 
various magazines. Get a copy of it immediately and 
learn to tap the best paying and steadiest market in 
the writing game. 


Cloth Bound Cleverly Illustrated 150 Pages 
PRICE $2.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN ! 

Enclosed is $2. Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Making Laughs Pay, by 
C. Warden La Roe. 
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